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THE PENN MANORIAL SYSTEM AND THE 
MANORS OF SPRINGETSBURY AND MASKE 


By WituiaMm H. Kain 


York, Pennsylvania 


N 1681 William Penn accepted the province of Pennsylvania in 

lieu of a sum of money owed his father by the king. Under 
his charter Charles II granted to Penn in his private capacity a 
fee simple absolute in the soil of the province together with con- 
trol of its government. Penn held directly from the king under 
an honorary feudal tenure known as free and common socage 
by fealty only, whereby an oath of allegiance was accompanied 
by a certain fixed rent which replaced all other feudal services. 
In this instance the rent consisted of two beaver skins paid annually 
at the Castle of Windsor and a fifth of all the gold and silver ore 
found in Pennsylvania. The proprietary was permitted by the 
charter to dispose of the soil in any way he saw fit, lay off manors, 
and grant lands to be held under him, his heirs and assigns, as over- 
lord, notwithstanding the Statute of Quia Emptores, which had 
abolished subinfeudation in England.* 

In the same year Penn entered into an agreement with the “ad- 
venturers and purchasers” who might wish to acquire land. This 
rendered the proprietary a trustee of the rights of all those buying 
land in Pennsylvania under the land-office rules for credit pur- 
chases.*_ These rules reserved to the proprietary for his own use 
one-tenth of the land, which could then be purchased only on what- 
ever conditions the prospective purchasers could arrange with the 
proprietary agents. Such sales were stated to be made on “special 
terms.” The other nine-tenths of the soil of Pennsylvania was to 


1Linn, Duke of York’s Book of Laws, pp. 81-90. 
*?Conn vs. Penn, Peters C.C. 496, 6 Fed. Cas. 282, at p. 283. 
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226 PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
be sold on “common terms,” or at a fixed price per acre. Although 
this price was changed from time to time as was deemed expedient 
by the proprietaries, from 1732 to 1765 it remained at fifteen 
pounds, ten shillings Pennsylvania currency per hundred acres 
with a quitrent of a halfpenny sterling per acre.® 

In line with the policy thus established Penn in 1700 issued a 
warrant to Edward Pennington, surveyor-general, to survey for 
the proprietary’s use five hundred acres out of every township of 
five thousand, the township being the basis for development and 
settlement according to Penn’s plans. Similar warrants were is- 
sued to succeeding surveyors-general. The lands thus surveyed 
were called “manors,” in which the charter permitted the setting 
up of “courts leet” for the preservation of the peace, and also of 
“courts baron” with jurisdiction over cases concerning property 
within the manor and debts and trespasses under forty shillings. 
Under English law these latter courts would have constituted the 
owners lords or barons, with their tenants bound to attend and do 
service at their courts.* 

The erection of such courts was considered by William Penn 
even as late as his last visit to his colony, for in 1701 he entered 
into an agreement to lease fifty acres in his Manor of Pennsbury 
to Martin Zeal, “holding of the said manor and under the regula- 
tions of the court thereof, when erected.”> In addition he had 
previously granted manorial rights to several purchasers. But 
manor courts were never established in the province; and since a 
manor could not legally exist without a court baron, technically 
there were no manors in Pennsylvania. The proprietary tenths 
or manors were therefore manors only in name—reservations of 
lands established so that grants need not be made on the common 
terms. The Penn manorial system was in reality merely that 
branch of the Penn land policy which pertained to the reservation 
of certain lands for sale on special terms. 

These reservations, as well as the sale of both reserved and com- 
mon lands, were entrusted to the administration of the land office. 
The principal officers composing it were the secretary, the re- 
ceiver-general, and the surveyor general.’ In 1765 these, together 


* Shepherd, History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania, p. 34. 
* Cadwalader, Law of Ground Rents in Pennsylvania, p. 33. 

5 Sergeant, The Land Laws of Pennsylvania, p. 196. 

®2 Smith’s Laws, p. 140. 

7 Jones, Law of Land Office Titles in Pennsylvania, p. 16. 
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with the governor and after 1769 the auditor-general, were con- 
stituted the board of property. The affairs of this office were from 
the earliest period kept distinctly separate from the governmental 
side of the provincial administration. The various governors from 
1741 on were granted two separate commissions, one governmental 
and the other territorial, and the governmental authorities were 
strictly prohibited from interfering with the management of the 
land system.*® 

Although the office was run informally and many irregularities 
and variances existed, the usual procedure of sale, as shown by 
the papers relating to the two largest Penn manors—Springetsbury 
and Maske—consisted of application, warrant, survey, return, and 
patent. The prospective purchaser made application for lands at 
the secretary’s office. The secretary issued a warrant signed by 
the governor ordering the surveyor-general to survey a certain 
quantity of land for the purchaser, who prior to 1769 was not first 
required to make full payment of the purchase money. After the 
survey a return together with a draft of the tract was filed in the 
secretary’s office. Thereafter on payment of the purchase money 
and accrued interest a patent or grant of the lands was executed 
and delivered to the purchaser. Only then was the grantee’s title 
perfected, and anything short of the granting of the patent 
amounted to no more than an agreement by the proprietaries to 
convey. 

Warrants usually stated the price on either special or the com- 
mon terms and fixed the amount of quitrent in cash or once in a 
great while in peppercorns, barleycorns,® or some other commodity. 
For the manor lands, which were more often of superior quality, 
so-called “warrants to agree” were usually issued. The price 
was then fixed on the basis of the deputy surveyer’s report on the 
quality and worth of the land and the timber standing thereon. 
Concerning such reserved lands the general policy of the Penns 
was to sell small farms rather than large holdings in an attempt to 
retain for themselves the unearned increment in real-estate values 
resulting from the increase in settlement.’® 


8 Shepherd, p. 29. 

® See Adams County Record Book vol. 81, p. 367, and York County Record 
Books 2-G, pp. 504 and 522; 2-K, p. 305; and 2-R, p. 108. 

% Thomas and Richard Penn to Lieut. Gov. James Hamilton, July 25, 1759, 
Penn Mss., Land Grants, 1681-1806, p. 191, Hist. Soc. of Pa. 
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From the beginning, however, the Penns had difficulties in the 
collection of quitrents. Furthermore, their credit policy concern- 
ing the purchase price for new land was liberal, and many pur- 
chasers and their successors in title had possession of lands in 
York and Adams Counties from 1730 or 1740 until the turn of the 
century before they were required by the Penn descendants to 
make payment. 

This situation may have resulted from the fact that the land of- 
ficers were faced with the administration, under frontier condi- 
tions, of an almost overwhelming number of real-estate sales. 
Moreover, by reason of the difficulty of transportation and com- 
munication experienced in the eighteenth century the land agents 
were forced to rely in large measure on the statements of the 
purchasers concerning the location of the lands in question. Many 
disputes and conflicts ensued. Besides, some lands were sold on 
common terms and some on special, and some sales were in re- 
served or manor lands and some not. Further confusion existed 
as to what were the exact locations of manors in tne outlying coun- 
ties and whether or not acreage to be sold was or was not located 
in reserved lands. 

Sometimes to encourage settlement in a newly developed terri- 
tory manor lands were sold on common terms. On the other 
hand, lands not within a manor might be sold “as of” a manor lo- 
cated many miles away. In addition, the land office was finally 
obliged to recognize in practice rights by “settlement and improve- 
ment,” because vast numbers of settlers squatted on frontier lands 
without warrants and thereafter substantially improved their hold- 
ings. It was further deemed advisable to grant licenses for lands 
not yet purchased from the Indians, although the founder had in- 
sisted that no lands be thus settled, for, though he had obtained the 
legal title from Charles II, he “did not conceive that he had a title 
in conscience, until he obtained the consent of the natives,’ 

Matters were complicated still further by the boundary dispute 
with Maryland in the early part of the century and by the lengthy 
litigation concerning Penn’s will which followed his death in 1718. 
In view of all these elements it would have been almost a miracle 
if considerable confusion had not occurred in the territorial ad- 
ministration, of which Governor Morris stated in 1755, “that the 
management of the land office is pretty much a mystery.’ 


“Ch. J. Tilghman in Thompson vs. Johnston, 6 Binn., 68, at p. 70. 
4 Cadwalader, op. cit., p. 3. 
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These, then, were the conditions that existed in 1722, at which 
time the Indian claims had been purchased for the lands lying east 
of the Susquehanna River, where the frontier then lay. Beyond 
the river was Indian territory, from which the Penns according 
to their policy had in at least one case (that of John Grist) or- 
dered settlers to withdraw until after purchase from the natives. 
In the border dispute between Maryland and Pennsylvania, how- 
ever, the Baltimore family, being under no such conscientious re- 
strictions, was granting lands west of the river in what is now 
York County, thus encroaching upon the Pennsylvania claims. To 
prevent this action Sir William Keith, lieutenant governor of 
Pennsylvania, called in June, 1722, an Indian council at Cones- 
toga, in what is now Lancaster County. After the usual reminder 
of Penn’s friendship the governor proposed that he be allowed to 
take up a large tract of land across the Susquehanna for the 
founder’s grandson, Springett Penn. He pointed out to the Indians 
that the survey would keep off the “idle People from Mary Land” 
and restrain others who might create a disturbance and who had 
surveyed lands on the Susquehanna with neither authority from the 
Penns nor consent from the Indians! The Indians accepted the 
proposal but begged Keith when next in Albany to settle the mat- 
ter with the Cayugoes, one of the Six Nations, who claimed some 
right to the land."* 

Two days later (June 18) Keith issued a warrant to Colonel 
John French, Francis Worley, and James Mitchell reciting the 
grant by the Indians of permission for the survey in order to pre- 
vent settlement on the southwest river bank and directing survey 
and return of a tract of about seventy thousand acres to be laid out 
for the Honorable Springett Penn and to be called the Manor of 
Springetsbury. The survey was to begin across the river opposite 
the mouth of Conestoga Creek, thence to run ten miles west by 
southwest, then twelve miles northwest by north, then east by 
northeast to the corner of the Newberry tract, which Keith had 
recently laid out for himself, and thence along that tract and down 
the river to the place of beginning. Three days later the sur- 
veyors made return of the survey containing 75,520 acres.™* 


8 Pa. Col. Rec., vol. iii, pp. 181-182. 
* Original in Hist. Soc. Pa., Mss. Dept., Surveys Soc. Box 5. 
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Keith informed the governor of Maryland of the survey and 
communicated with the council of Pennsylvania, which was of the 
opinion that it had nothing to do with proprietary surveys and 
“declined to accept” the return; ... “nor does it appear that it 
was ever returned to thesLand Office.”?®> During the court litiga- 
tion involving Springetsbury Manor between 1804 and 1824 the 
Penn counsel claimed that the survey had not been returned be- 
cause the land office was closed from William Penn’s death in 1718 
to the arrival of Thomas Penn in Pennsylvania in 1732. Judge 
Smith, however, expressed doubts as to whether the office was 
closed at that time. He gave instead the following explanation: 


The warrant itself was not issued from the landoftice, 
but under the private seal of governor Keith, at Cones- 
togoe. The lands had not been purchased from the 
Indians; the office was not open for the sale of them; 
and it was out of the usual course to grant warrants for 
unpurchased lands. The council, on the report of the 
proceedings, seemed cautious about it, and refused to 
interfere, further than to permit the warrant, and. return 
of survey to be entered on their minutes; although Col. 
French defended the proceedings.'® 


Whatever may have been the true reason, the survey was never 
returned. It remained mislaid till the twentieth century, when 
Robert C. Bair discovered a rough draft of the manor—possibly 
the memorandum or return of the surveyors—among the papers 
of the Department of Internal Affairs at Harrisburg,’* and the 
present writer discovered among the Rawle manuscripts of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania a completed draft together 
with a copy of the warrant and return, dated 1737 and properly 
certified by the secretary and the surveyor-general.’® 

In spite of the survey Maryland encroachments continued. The 
Pennsylvania authorities therefore decided that it was necessary 
to place Pennsylvania settlers in the disputed area, regardless of 
the established Penn policy of first buying the jand from the In- 
dians. Accordingly on January 11, 1733/4, Thomas Penn gave to 
Samuel Blunston, who resided on the east bank of the Susquehanna 


* Conn vs. Penn, 6 Fed. Cas. 282, p. 284; Pa. Col. Rec., vol. iii, p. 186. 
%°2 Smith’s Laws, p. 145; see also Pa. Col. Rec., vol. iii, p. 186. 

™ Report Sct. of Int. Affairs of Pa., 1905, p. A 86. 

* Rawle Papers, vol. 4, p. 3. 
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near the present town of Columbia, a commission reciting that 
several persons had lately applied for liberty to settle west of the 
river. Licenses having been granted to them, “several disputes 
and differences had arisen,” which Blunston was now authorized 
“to hear and determine in the most just and equitable manner.” 
He was further empowered to grant licenses to any persons apply- 
ing for lands west of the river. These Blunston licenses, dated from 
January 24, 1733/4, to October 31, 1737, allowed settlement on the 
lands and provided that on the return of a survey and the payment 
of the purchase money by the settler they were to be converted 
into patents as soon as the Indian title was extinguished. In this 
way the Pennsylvania authorities avoided their accustomed policy, 
actually granting lands not yet purchased from the Indians while 
technically not doing so. Finally on.October 11, 1736, the chiefs 
of the Five Nations sold the lands in question to the Penns,’® con- 
firming the sale by a second deed on October 25. At Lancaster 
on October 30 Thomas Penn confirmed the licenses of fifty-two of 
the early German settlers for lands within the Manor of Springets- 
bury, totaling 12,000 acres. 

Meanwhile the Marylanders under Thomas Cressap, who had 
settled in 1730 at Conejohela, the present Long Level, and later 
under Charles Higgenbotham were militantly active in pushing 
their claims in York County. The battle raged back and forth 
for several years until the warfare was temporarily ended in 1737, 
when a British order in council directed that all border fighting 
cease until some settlement could be arranged.” It was probably 
in connection with the negotiations that followed that the 1737 
draft of the manor was prepared, for Benjamin Eastburn, the 
surveyor-general, certified that the line drawn between the provinces 
was in its true position with relation to the manor, and James 
Logan, president of the council, certified that the copy was entitled 
to “all one Faith and Credit.” The next year a second order in 
council was issued decreeing that a temporary boundary line be 
run on the west side of the river, fourteen and three-fourths miles 
south of the latitude of the south part of Philadelphia. In 1739 the 
line was run as ordered. 


” Kirk v. Smith, 9 Wheaton, 241. 
” Pa. Col. Rec., vol. iv, pp. 253-4. 
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As this line was considerably farther south than the southern 
line of the manor, the Penns continued their grants in what is now 
York County, both within and without Springetsbury Manor. Al- 
though in 1741 they issued a warrant to Thomas Cookson to sur- 
vey and plot the proprietary town of York within Springetsbury 
Manor, the interest of the proprietaries in the manor seemed very 
slight during the whole period up to 1760 or 1762. Moreover, 
the actual survey made for the town by Cookson in October, 1741, 
was not even inside the manor boundaries but lay about a mile 
and a half west thereof on a site which Baltzer Spangler, one of 
the early York County settlers, had helped him to choose.** 

On the other hand, the Penns were not completely unconcerned 
about their reservations or proprietary tenths. When Cookson 
did not return his survey into the land office, they had George 
Stevenson, his successor in office, resurvey their York Town pro- 
prietary tract, situate on both sides of the Codorus Creek. This 
he did in December, 1752. He did not then lay out the lots on his 
draft of the town, but he did report the area to be 436% acres, 
whole contents; this was apparently meant to be 446% acres, the 
acreage which John Lukens reported when he resurveyed the town 
in July, 1768, in connection with the resurvey of Springetsbury 
Manor and found the town area to be 421 acres and 37 perches 
exclusive of a six-per-cent allowance for roads. 

Stevenson plotted the town by draft of October 15, 1754, duly 
returned into the secretary’s office, and continued to sell “tickets” 
for lots on condition the purchaser build within one year a house 
sixteen feet square with a brick or a stone chimney. Since 
the town had become in 1749 the county seat of the newly created 
York County, his promotion met with considerable success; and 
in 1765 William Mathews surveyed an additional territory in 
York Town west of the creek. Thomas Penn must have found 
the continued growth of the town satisfactory, since he did not 
consider it necessary to encourage settlement by subsidizing a 
schoolmaster as he had originally intended to do; he abandoned, 
however, his hope of increasing the proprietary revenues through 
the erection of a mill at York Town, apparently because of the 
difficulties arising from the height of the bank of the Codorus 
Creek. Another difficulty arose shortly from a contest of the proprie- 


™Glossbrenner, History of York County, p. 32; Penna. Land Grants, 
1681-1806, p. 199, Penn Mss., Hist. Soc. of Pa. 
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taries’ rights under their surveys. John Hay, the writer’s great- 
great-great-grandfather, asserted, under the Martin Fry warrant 
of 1736, a claim to 154 acres and 51 perches of the central part of 
York lying east of the Codorus Creek, finally receiving therefor 
in 1774 a substantial settlement from the Penns.** 

During this same period at least three more manors or proprie- 
tary tracts were being established in what is now York and Adams 
Counties—the Manor of Maske, the proprietary tract of 491 acres 
near Conewago, and Possum Creek Manor. As early as 1731 
Scotch-Irish settlers had located on “common terms” in the 
Marsh Creek section in and around Gettysburg. Later the 
proprietaries decided to survey a manor in this section. Accord- 
ingly on June 18, 1741, Thomas Penn issued his warrant to the 
surveyor-general to survey a tract of about thirty thousand acres 
for the proprietaries and to return the same into the secretary’s 
office as the Manor of Maske,** named after the English estate of 
Anthony Lowther, husband of William Penn’s sister Margaret, 
who, wrote Samuel Pepys, was “too good for Pegg.” However, 
the inhabitants on learning of the proposal proceeded to arm 
themselves, and they prevented all efforts at effecting the survey. 
The affair dragged on with rioting and threatened violence known 
as “the Marsh Creek Resistance” until 1765, when Thomas 
Agnew and Robert McPherson on behalf of the settlers secured 
a compromise whereby the lands taken up prior to 1741 were 
to be subject to the “common terms.”** Thereupon in the latter 
part of June, 1766, the boundaries were marked to include 43,500 
acres and a six-per-cent allowance for roads, with a width of 
six miles along Mason and Dixon’s line (which had been run 
the preceding summer) and a height of twelve miles. Gettys- 
burg was situated along the eastern side, and the northwest 
corner of the manor was located on the western slope of the 


* Letter from Thomas Cookson to Thomas Penn, Dec. 4, 1749, to be pub- 
lished in 1941 Yearbook of Hist. Soc. of York Co., Original in Hist. Soc. 
Pa. Mss. Dept., Lancaster County Misc. Papers; see also Dept. of Int. Aff. 
Hbg., Copied Surveys Book D, Vol. 83, p. 25 and York County Record 
Book E, p. 505. 

* Dept. of Int. Aff. Copied Surveys Book D, vol. 84, p. 198; York County 
Ppy. Rights Item # 83. 

* Proceedings of Eighth Congress of the Scotch-Irish Society of America, 
Article by Grier Hersh, “The Scotch Irish in York and Adams Counties, 
Pennsylvania,” p. 333. 
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mountain north of McKnightstown.”> The return was duly made 
to the secretary’s office on April 7, 1768.” 

The proprietary tract of 491 acres near Conewago was sur- 
veyed on September 12, 1742, by Thomas Cookson in pursuance 
of a warrant to William Parsons, surveyor-general, dated No- 
vember 14, 1741, for surveying for the proprietaries’ use the 
tenth part of all lands surveyed within the province; it was 
returned by Parsons into the secretary’s office in 1746. The 
tract was a rectangle of 226 perches in width and 388 perches 
in length, with the northwest corner cut out. It contained 520 
acres and 148 perches, including the road allowance, and ad- 
joined lands of Samuel Robinson, Daniel Slagle, and William 
Peters. 

A dispute soon arose concerning the ownership of the tract. 
In December, 1747, the Reverend Richard Peters claimed that 
the land had been returned for him;** on May 23, 1766, he 
wrote to John Lukens that the proprietary survey was “an 
entire mistake” and had been reported to Mr. Penn, who in 
his answer had relinquished the survey to Peters. The latter 
desired certified copies of the letters to be filed with the return. 
In the draft prepared for Peters the tract was described as good 
meadow ground in Berwick Township (now in Adams County). 

This claim did not prevent Surveyor-General Lukens after the 
peace treaty of September 3, 1783, from certifying the land on 
January 24, 1784, to be among the Penn proprietary tracts; and 
subsequently it was sold by the Penn land agent, John R. Coates.”* 

The fifth proprietary tract or manor laid out during this 
period in the section now composing York and Adams Counties 
had the picturesque name of Possum Creek Manor. Surveyed 
on October 26, 1742, in pursuance of the warrant of November 
14, 1741, and returned to the land office in 1746, it contained 


* Dept. of Int. Affairs Copied Surveys Book B, vol. 23, p. 152, and 
Book BB, vol. 4, p. 8; Pa. Archives, 3rd Series, vol. 4, # 24%. The south- 
west corner is noted on the draft as milestone # 84 whereas a study of a 
topographical map of the section shows that it must be # 81 and that the 
north-south lines slope westwardly at their northern ends. 

* Dept. of Int. Affairs Copied Surveys Book D, vol. 84, p. 198; York 
County Ppy. Rights Items # 83 and # 84. 

* Notation of May 30, 1770, by J. Lukens, S. G., on Cookson’s draft in 
Copied Surveys Book D, vol. 83, p. 29; York Co. Phy. Rts. Item # 90. 

* Hist. Soc. of Pa., Mss. Dept., Penn Papers, Off. Corres., vol. 12, p. 
279, Letter of February 22, 1813. 
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988 acres and allowances and lay at the foot of the mountains 
in Menallen Township, Adams County; it was finally sold in 
1804 by the Penn agent, Coates, to his subagent, Alexander 
Cobean, for $870.2° Concerning this tract, as was true in many 
other cases, the records of the land office appear to have been 
somewhat confused. They contain two drafts of the manor, 
noted as containing 1,047% acres, prepared apparently in an at- 
tempt in 1771 and 1774 by A. McClean to learn the lines of the 
tract and “the Right by which the same was laid out.” The manor 
was then noted as “settled and considerably improved by sundry 
persons,’’®° 

Turning again to Springetsbury Manor, we find several reasons 
why it did not receive much attention from the Penns until after 
1760. The 1722 survey was extralegal. It had not been au- 
thorized by or returned to the land office. Furthermore, at this 
early period the lands lay on the frontier, and the Penns had 
only vague information about the exact manor boundaries. In 
addition because of the abundance of other frontier lands 
there was difficulty in selling the manor lands under “warrants 
to agree” to special terms rather than on the common terms 
of fifteen pounds ten shillings current with halfpenny sterling 
quitrent. For these reasons the Penns in a majority of cases 
issued their warrants for Springetsbury Manor iands on common 
terms and with no mention of the manor. This fact led the 
York landholders in the litigation after 1800 to argue that at 
this time there really had been no Manor of Springetsbury.** 
Many early warrants for lands within the manor were issued 
“Provided the same Land does not lie in or interfere with the 
Manor of Maske,” thirty miles to the westward, which was in 
no way related to the Manor of Springetsbury. The patents for 
practically all the lots in York town, moreover, were issued “to 
be holden . . . as of our Manor of Maske .. . in free and 


* For draft and return see Hist. Soc. Pa., Mss. Dept. Penn Lands (1683- 
1746), p. 79. Deed dated June 28, 1804, and recorded in Adams County 
Record Book B, p. 389. The power of attorney to Cobean to collect moneys 
due for the Manor of Maske is dated June 27, 1804, and recorded in Adams 
County Miscellaneous Record Book C, p. 195. 

* Dept. of Int. Affairs Copied Surveys Book D, vol. 83, pp. 13, 23. 

“ Hist. Soc. of York County: Bill of Exceptions in unreported case Penn’s 
Lessee vs. Conn, April Term, 1806. 
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Common Soccage by Fealty only. . . .”*? Some lands were even 
granted “as of our Manor of Conestogoe,” which was across 
the Susquehanna River in Lancaster County and likewise was 
not associated with Springetsbury Manor. The landholders 
further offered the testimony of ancient persons that they had 
never heard of the Manor of Springetsbury before 1762 or 1768, 
the years of the warrant and the resurvey. 

On the other hand, the Penn attorney, William Rawle, pre- 
sented evidence to support the fact that not only the manor but 
also knowledge of the manor existed before 1762. He cited 
the early Blunston licenses, the Thomas Penn grants of 1736, 
and the warrant of 1741 for laying out the town of York within 
the Manor of Springetsbury. Further, he called attention to a 
letter from Samuel Peters to Mr. Penn, 1743, in which it was 
mentioned that “the Town of York being about in the Center 
of that manor will raise the value of these Lands,’’** as well as 
warrants to agree (to special terms), signifying the lands to lie 
within a proprietary manor; a letter written in 1760 by George 
Stevenson, a York surveyor, in which “three Draughts of Lands 
within the Mannor of Springetsbury” were noted ;*° another letter 
of 1761 of Stevenson to Scull in which certain unauthorized sur- 
veys within the survey of 1722 were complained of; his own 
account in April, 1762, for his care of Springetsbury Manor from 
the year 1750; and lastly the 1762 warrant to resurvey, reciting the 
lands in York County granted as in the Manor of Springetsbury. 
Referring to lands thus granted, Rawle wrote, “At this time 
the contract between the Ppy [Proprietary] & the settler was 
thus compleated—the ppy granted it as pt of the Manor. The 
settler took it as pt of the manor, & no other persons in existence 
were then interested in the question.”** 

In 1760, however, the Penns became concerned. The boundary 
litigation was concluded by an agreement between Frederick Lord 
Baltimore and the Penn proprietaries, Thomas and Richard Penn. 
This may have reminded the Penns and their land agents of the 


= York County Record Book A, p. 606; Dept. of Int. Affairs, Hbg., 
Patent Book A, # 18. 

® Conn vs. Penn, Fed. Cases, # 3104 & 3105, 6 Fed. Cas., pp. 282, 292. 

“Letter Book # 3 of Richard Peters; also see Hist. Soc. Pa., Mss. Dept. 
Rawle Papers, vol. 4, p. 10. 

* Hist. Soc. Pa., Mss. Dept. York County Misc. Papers, p. 51. 

* Hist. Soc. Pa., Mss. Dept. Rawie Papers, vol. 4, p. 1. 
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border warfare of the thirties and of the unreturned survey of 
1722, intimately connected with the dispute. On looking more 
closely into the matter, possibly on examining the 1737 Benjamin 
Eastburn draft, they found this survey to include a rectangle of 
land in the southern part of which all the good soil was now 
held under Maryland grants, confirmed by the Penns in their 
1760 agreement. On the other hand, many of the Penn grants 
for lands supposed to lie in Springetsbury Manor had been 
issued for lands lying anywhere within seven miles west of the 
actual western boundary of the survey. One of the October 30, 
1736, grants by Thomas Penn was issued to Martin Fry for 
“land within the Manor of Springetsbury become afterwards 
the seat of the town of York,”** a mile and a half west of the 
boundary line. Another of the early grants made it appear that 
the manor extended still farther west, even to the “late Dwelling 
plantation of Christian Esther, otherwise called Oyster.’** 

It is not surprising that the Penns refrained from returning 
the 1722 survey, allowed the rumor to spring up that it had 
been lost or mislaid, and authorized a new survey. This fol- 
lowed the regular legal procedure, excluded the lands held under 
Maryland grants, and included the lands of York and those seven 
miles westward of York to Christian Eyster’s place. On May 
21, 1762, James Hamilton, lieutenant governor of the province, 
issued his warrant to John Lukens, surveyor-general, “to resurvey 
or cause to be resurveyed for our use said Manor of Springets- 
bury. . . .” Lukens, however, did not resurvey the manor until 
June 12-30, 1768, nor make his return until July 12, 1768.%° 
Possibly he was waiting for Mason and Dixon’s line to be run 
past York County, an eyent accomplished in the summer of 1765. 
On the other hand, his delay may have been mere neglect. At 
any rate the secretary of the land office deemed it advisable to 
send him a letter on May 13, 1768, stating that there was “a 
Necessity for resurveying the Manour of Springetsbury as soon 
as possible” and directing him to run at least the outlines “with 


* hid. 

* Warrant to Resurvey Springetsbury Manor, dated May 21, 1762, among 
mss. in Dept. of Int. Affairs, Hbg. 

* Return of Resurvey, among mss. in Dept. of Int. Affairs, Hbg. 
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all Expedition” and to jay out the York Town tract mentioned 
in the warrant.*® 

Just what “necessity” had arisen does not clearly appear. 
Possibly its origin was in the growing spirit of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction existing among the colonists prior to the Revolution. 
But the feeling of urgency may have resulted from a sudden 
increase after 1760 in the settlement of York Township, where 
Jay the remaining lands of value in Springetsbury Manor. Many 
surveys were being made here for settlers, and on August 9, 
1766, the board of property ordered the surveyor-general to lay 
out as soon as possible a “proprietary plantation” of five hundred 
acres in some “commodious” location in order to “uphold” the 
Manor of Springetsbury.*t In pursuance of the order the secre- 
tary of the land office issued his warrant to Lukens on October 
2, 1766, to lay out in the manor a hundred and fifty acres, includ- 
ing a spring, adjoining the lands of Peter Lemma and Peter 
Friedt in York Township, about four miles from York Town, 
to serve as a proprietary plantation until a better tract could 
be found. A year later (September 21, 1767) a tract of 20334 
acres and allowance was surveyed as directed on the east bank 
of the Big Codorus, about halfway between Loucks’ Mill and 
Myers’ Mill.** 

Again disputes arose concerning the ownership of the lands. 
Only a month later there was surveyed for Henry Messersmith 
= tract of 205 acres and allowances called “Weaver’s Hall,” 
which conflicted with both the proprietary plantation and the 
adjoining survey of Dr. Jacob Swope. In addition a squatter 
by the name of James Jones settled on the proprietaries’ tract 
and claimed rights in it by “improvement.” He sold these 
rights on July 22, 1779, to Michael Swoope, a merchant in York 
Town, and later they figured in another conflict arising between 
the surveys in 1793 and 1794 for George Irwin and Baltzer 
Spangler, who claimed to have purchased part of the Jones im- 
provement claim. The plantation finally fell from sight after 
the Revolution, when the Penn claims were sold off to the 


“Dept. of Int. Affairs, Hbg., Copied Surveys Book D, vol. 82, p. 247, 
York County Ppy. Rights Item # 97; Hist. Soc. Pa. Mss. Dept., Rawle 
Papers, vol. 4, p. 13, contains certified copy dated April 16, 1790. 

“Dept. of Int. Affairs, Hbg., York County Ppy. Rights Item # 142. 

“Dept. of Int. Affairs, Harrisburg, Copied Surveys Book D; vol. 83, 
p. 51; York Co. Land Papers, No. 10379, Hist. Soc. of York Co. 
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various holders of the tract. Title to the largest section, one of 
128 acres and 89 perches and allowances, was confirmed -on 
October 5, 1811, to Jacob Diehl for $1,285.50.* 

The 1768 resurvey of the manor contained 64,520 acres as 
compared with 75,520 acres in the original survey. It extended 
north and south six instead of the former twelve miles and 
east and west seventeen instead of the former ten miles. A 
final point of difference was that the resurvey included Governor 
Keith’s survey of 1722, which had formerly been one of the 
boundaries. 

The apparent lack of opposition to the 1768 survey can not 
have been due to ignorance of the manor, for the resurvey, 
taking from June 12 to June 30, certainly gave the settlers suf- 
ficient notice of its existence. Further evidence that knowledge 
of the manor now became fairly widespread among the land- 
holders is found in the warrants for lands within Springetsbury 
Manor which are in the files of the Department of Internal 
Affairs at Harrisburg and of the Historical Society of York 
County. Before 1762 the dominant type of these warranis was 
on the common terms of fifteen pounds ten shillings, with no 
mention of Springetsbury Manor. After 1762 a very noticeable 
increase occurred in the number of warrants to agree, signifying 
the lands to lie within the manor. Besides, several warrants 
granted lands provided they did not lie in or interfere “with 
any manor or appropriated tract” or “with the Manor of Maske 
or Springetsbury.”** 

Reference to the manor was made also in the “Hockley’s 
Orders” of the 1770’s, which were another interesting develop- 
ment of this era. These were issued out of the land office by 
Richard Hockley, who recited a desire on the part of prospective 
purchasers to buy lands within Springetsbury Manor and directed 
the surveyor-general to survey at the purchasers’ expense the 
lands in question for the proprietaries’ use “in order to agree.” 
The surveyor was ordered to include in his return information 
concerning the quality and value of the land so that Hockley 


* York Co. Rec. Book, 2-A, p. 268 and 2-W, p. 150; York Co. Land 
Papers, No. 10528. 

“ At least one of such warrants, namely, the Warrant from John Penn, 
October 9, 1770, to Casper Ruby, among the papers of the Hist. Soc. of 
York County, has attached to it a surveyor’s certificate that it does lie 
within Springetsbury Manor. 
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could determine the proper price, whereupon a warrant of ac- 
ceptance was to be issued.*® 

Apparently a somewhat similar procedure was used when 
squatters were found to occupy valuable lands. In such cases 
the lands were returned as having been surveyed for the proprie-- 
taries’ use by the occupant as “tenant in possession” on whatever 
terms the proprietors “shall be pleased to order and direct.’’** 

In spite of these developments, however, the former indif- 
ference of the Penns towards Springetsbury Manor did not 
entirely disappear after 1762. Of the warrants preserved at Har- 
risburg only six were issued on the provision that the lands in- 
volved not interfere “with the Manor of Maske or Springets- 
bury” ;** the provision in many times that number, however, was 
merely that the lands not interfere “with the Manor of Maske.” 
Indeed, several patents mentioning licenses for lands within 
Springetsbury were granted “as of” the Manor of Maske.** 

But too much stress should not be placed on this wording, for, 
as Shepherd explains, the phrase “as of” a manor merely implied 
rent service. Furthermore, there were approximately eighty 
manors containing nearly six hundred thousand acres within the 
province which were under the supervision of land officers who 
were miles away from many of them and consequently were not 
completely familiar with the exact details of the proprietary 
holdings.*® Nevertheless, the increase in publicity referred to 
above was deemed great enough by the Circuit Court of the 
United States in 1824 to establish for the first time in 1762 a 
“sufficiently notorious’ Manor of Springetsbury to assume that 
settlers were notified that their lands, although possibly granted 
en the common terms, lay within the manor.*° 

Three years after the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the Pennsylvania assembly passed a divesting act which 
appropriated to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania the estates 
of the late proprietaries. At the same time it confirmed their 
title to their private estates and to whatever proprietary tenths 


“Dept. of Int. Affairs, Hbg., Copied Surveys Book D, vol. 83, p. 5, York 
County Ppy. Rights, Item # 87; also ibid., pp. 2, 3, 11, 12. 

“ Ibid., p. 27. 

“i Dept. of Int. = Hbg., Springetsbury Manor Files, Warrants 42, 
57, 60, 87, 90 & 1 

* Dept. of Int. Affairs, Hbg., Patent Book AA, vol. 10, pp. 148, 478. 

“Pa. Archives: 3rd series, vol. p. 89. 
*® Conn v. Penn, Fed. Case 3105, 6 Fed. Cas. 292. 
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or manors had been surveyed and returned into the land office 
before July 4, 1776, together with the quitrents and arrearages 
due on lands sold within the manors. In addition the sum of 
130,000 pounds was bestowed on the family “in remembrance of 
the enterprising spirit which distinguished the founder of Penn- 
sylvania,” who, it might be added, had accepted the province in 
payment of a debt of only 16,000 pounds, including interest." 

Although the York County landholders only slightly understood 
this act, they thought the rights of the Penns to have been 
appropriated and accordingly ceased all payments to the proprie- 
tary agents. The authorities of the commonwealth held the same 
belief, probably because the survey of Springetsbury Manor 
appeared to them illegal and unauthorized. They therefore is- 
sued patents to settlers on receiving arrearages of purchase 
money and proceeded to sell the remaining lands within the manor. 

The Penns, on the other hand, never acquiesced in this action. 
John Penn the younger, who had in 1775 inherited the three- 
quarters interest in Pennsylvania on the death of his father, 
Thomas, sailed for Pennsylvania shortly after preliminary peace 
articles were signed on November 30, 1782. Arriving in Phila- 
delphia in the year 1783, he immediately took charge of the Penn 
property™ and obtained a certified list of the remaining manors 
from the surveyor-general. On Penn’s departure in 1788 An- 
thony Butler, one of his agents, proceeded to York, recorded his 
powers of attorney, and the following April placarded Springets- 
bury Manor with posters,®* in both English and German, direct- 
ing all persons holding lands within the manor or within the 
Town of York under permission from the late proprietaries to 
settle their business with William Kersey, whom Butler had 
appointed for that purpose. 

Butler likewise attempted to settle the Maske Manor affairs. 
In May, 1793, he placed a notice in the Pennsylvania Herald and 
York General Advertiser®™ announcing that if within six months 
persons in possession of vacant lands in that manor “do not 
apply to purchase the same, they will be sold to any applicant.” 


“% Kirk vs. Smith, 9 Wheaton 241, at p. 267. Pound, The Penns of Penn- 
sylvania, pp. 171, 302. 

Jenkins, The Family of William Penn, pp. 175-6. The other quarter 
interest then belonged to John Penn the elder, who had inherited it from 
his father, Richard, in 1771. 


5 Hist. Soc. of York Co., Poster 3-355. 
%Tssue of May 22, 1793, in files of Hist. Soc. of York Co. 
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Several years later Edmund Physick, then attorney for Join 
and Richard Penn, negotiated an agreement by which warrants 
were to be issued to the Maske Manor settlers on stated pay- 
ments, which agreement was ratified by the settlers in 1797 and 
duly recorded in York.®® Meanwhile, by act of March 23, 1797, 
the commonwealth released its claims to the manor lands. There- 
aiter settlements were made at a rapid rate in accordance with 
the Moses McClean surveys provided for in the agreement; and 
releases were duly granted, of which over seventy are on record 
in the Adams County courthouse alone. Most of these are 
dated not later than 1806 with one isolated release as late as 1834.°* 

The train of events in the settlement of the Springetsburv 
Manor claims, however, did not run so smoothly. For two 
decades the Penns were bitterly opposed by the landholders in 
the United States courts. Finally an opinion®’ by Chief Justice 
Marshall of the Supreme Court decided the question of 
title conclusively in favor of the Penns, in spite of the able 
arguments of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster on behalf of 
the Yorkers. Nevertheless, the Penn proprietors were not com- 
pletely relieved, for John Penn, as his correspondence reveals, 
discovered both to his chagrin and to his detriment that his 
agent, John R. Coates, had misused Penn’s own money to purchase 
from Penn his valued Manor of Springetsbury. It is of addi- 
tional interest that this sale was subject to an annual quitrent, 
if demanded, of two beaver skins, which was the original quitrent 
due Charles II for the province of Pennsylvania. However, 
this period in the manor history presents a story in itself.** 


5 York County Record Book 2M, p. 425. The agreement was dated 
February 4, 1797, but was not acknowledged by Physick until May 26, 1797. 
Proceedings of the Eighth Congress of the Scotch-Irish Society, op. cit., p. 
334. Copy in Hist. Soc. Pa., Penn Mss., Land Grants, 1681-1806, p. 299. 

% Adams County Record Book N, p. 115. 

* Kirk v. Smith ex dem. Penn, 9 Wheaton 241. 

See the author’s manuscript paper, “John R. Coates, Landjobber of 
Springetsbury Manor.” 











THE WORKINGMEN’S BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION: FIRST UNION OF 
ANTHRACITE MINERS 


By Marvin W. SCHLEGEL 
Assistant State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


VEN students of labor history are today scarcely aware of 

the existence a quarter of a century before the formation 
of the United Mine Workers of a miners’ union in the anthracite 
region strong enough to call a general strike, sign a contract with 
the operators, arbitrate disagreements with the employers, and 
force a closed shop. Yet all these modern rights of labor unions 
were possessed by the now forgotten Workingmen’s Benevolent 
Association. 

The W. B. A., as it was universally called, was the creation 
of one of Pennsylvania’s ablest labor leaders, an Irishman named 
John Siney. Born in Ireland about 1831, he had come to America 
in 1862 and settled in St. Clair, near Pottsville. His first years 
as a miner were troublous ones, even for the always unruly 
anthracite region. Wartime inflation sent the cost of living 
soaring, and strikes were frequent as the men sought increases 
in wages. With no machinery to settle grievances the rough 
and turbulent miners sometimes attempted to find relief by the 
assassination of unpopular bosses. Excitement rose so high 
during the last two years of the Civil War that soldiers were per- 
manently stationed in Pottsville to preserve order, and unrest 
continued through the first years of peace. 

In 1867 Siney first demonstrated his leadership by organizing 
a grand ball for the relief of the striking miners at the Eagle 
Colliery, where he was employed.’ Seeing the need for some 
more permanent form of relief, he then laid plans for an asso- 
ciation which would provide sickness and death benefits for the 
miners and incidentally build up a treasury to support a strike. 

The organization of the Workingmen’s Benevolent Association 
of St. Clair was announced in March, 1868,? and on April 6 

1Siney obituary, Pottsville Evening Chronicle, April 16, 1880. 

2 Pottsville Miners Journal, March 21, 1868. 
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seventeen members, John Siney among them, applied to the 
Schuylkill County Court for a charter. Their petition gave no 
hint that there was any intention of acting as a labor union; it 
stated only vaguely that the organization was being formed “in 
order that the stranger may find the kind attention and fostering 
care of a brother when needed [sic] assistance, and be encouraged 
in resolutions of morality and sobriety at all times.”* The or- 
ganization, whatever its original purpose, soon became a forth- 
right labor union. On July 1, 1868, a new state law stipulating 
that eight hours should constitute a day’s work went into effect. 
The miners, who had been paid by the day for ten hours of 
work, expected to benefit by receiving the same pay for cight 
hours, but their employers found a ready loophole by changing 
wages to an hourly basis. This evasion of the statute resulted 
in general dissatisfaction throughout the coal regions. On Mon- 
day, July 6, men at several collieries near Ashland, in the 
northern part of Schuylkill County, went out on strike, and, 
according to the customary practice of the time, marched to 
other mines to persuade the workers there to join them. The 
strike spread quickly with little opposition from the employers, 
who were glad to have production suspended temporarily. The 
Pottsville Miners Journal, leading authority on the coal trade, 
commented: “The coal operators, as far as we can learn, do not 
cbject to a stoppage for a few weeks; without it, it was difficult 
to maintain even the present ruinous prices of coal.” 

This eight-hour strike offered an excellent opportunity to 
expand the Workingmen’s Benevolent Association over the entire 
coal region. Delegates from Schuylkill County moved on into 
the Lehigh region—Carbon County and the Hazleton district of 
Luzerne—and up to Wilkes-Barre, Pittston, and Scranton, urging 
the miners there to join. Although the strikes from Wilkes- 
Barre northward were brief and unsuccessful, the Scranton Re- 
publican reported of a meeting at Hyde Park: “It is understood 
that arrangements were perfected for forming unions in every 
mining county in the State.”* Schuylkill, however, was the only 
county to complete its organization at this time. The miners 


3 Miscellaneous Book 11, Recorder’s Office, pp. 616-620. The charter was 
granted June 11, 1868. 

* Miners Journal, July 11, 1868. 

5 Quoted in Miners Journal, August 8, 1868. 
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met at Mahanoy City in August to expand the St. Clair asso- 
ciation to cover the entire county," and on September 3, 1868, 
the W. B. A. held its first formal convention at St. Clair, with 
John Siney presiding, to divide the county into districts." 

The strike itself had been settled with little trouble. The 
suspension of mining had raised the price of coal twenty-five to 
fifty cents a ton; and the operators in the Schuylkill region, 
where the strike had been most general, agreed to a ten-per-cent 
increase in wages, while the men gave up their demands for an 
eight-hour day.* Further increases in the price of coal brought 
renewed grumbling from the men in October. The operators, 
however, quickly agreed to a further fifteen-per-cent advance in 
wages on condition that no more increases be sought for the 
rest of the year.° In December the operators asked a fifteen- 
per-cent cut, but the men refused to take more than ten.*° As a 
result coal mining was virtually suspended in the Schuylkill 
region during the winter. 

These constant fluctuations in the price of coal and in wages had 
long been a source of dissatisfaction both to the miners and to 
their employers. The operators themselves desired some form 
of combination which would restrict the production of coal to 
the demands of the market and thus stabilize prices. Nevertheless 
they were not altogether happy when John Siney announced his 
intention of doing this very thing. These fluctuations, declared 
the labor leader, “are not known in any other business and it 
need not be in the coal business after we become united; it is 
very easy to stop when the market is full, for every ton of coal 
mined after that deranges the market and creates bad feeling 
at home and abroad, and to accomplish that end is the main 
object of the Association.”™* 

Before a general suspension in all six anthracite counties 
could be brought about, all the miners had to be organized, and 
Siney spent the winter at the task. In March, 1869, the first 
general council of the W. B. A. met at Hazleton, with four 


° Miners Journal, August 8, 1868. 

™ Miners Journal, Sept. 12, 1868. The name was officially changed to 
Workingmen’s Benevolent Association of Schuylkill County on April 3, 
1869. Miscellaneous Book 12, Pl Office, pp. 129-131. 

8 Miners Journal, Aug. 15, 22, 1868. 

° Miners Journal, October 17, "1868. 

10 Miners Journal, Dec. 12, 1868. 

™ Miners Journal, Dec. 12, 1868. 
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representatives from Schuylkill, four from Luzerne (then in- 
cluding Lackawanna), three from Carbon, three from North- 
umberland, two from Columbia, and one from Dauphin.'* The 
delegates decided to find out whether the miners desired a 
general strike, both to raise the price of coal and to win higher 
wages.*® 

At the second meeting of the council, on April 20, 1869, the 
members voted in favor of a general suspension of mining on 
May 10, the first general strike ever called in the anthracite 
region.‘* The order was well obeyed except in the district around 
Scranton and Pittston, where the collieries were owned by the 
three so-called “Scranton companies”—the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad Company ; the Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company; and the Pennsylvania Coal Company—and the men 
had in consequence much stronger opposition than did those who 
worked for individual operators. After some persuasion the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western and the Delaware and Hud- 
son miners joined the strike, but the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany employees refused to quit their jobs.’® 

After a month of suspension the general council in a meeting 
at Mahanoy City on June 9 voted in favor of resumption of 
work after June 16, as soon as the men in each region could 
reach an agreement with their employers. It also took occasion 
to reply to criticism of its action in a resolution: 


Whereas, the public press of the country in most 
instances, through which public opinion is formed and 
expressed, has denounced our association in this its first 
movement, representing that we have designed to run 
up prices to an exorbitant height, and in some instances 
even threatened to appeal to Congress to repeal the tariff 
of foreign coal, therefore 


2 The general council was chartered by the state on March 11, 1870 (P. L. 
399), under the more accurate name it adopted at that time of the General 
Council of the Miners’ and Laborers’ Benevolent Association of the State 
of Pennsylvania. The organization, however, was still popularly referred 
to as the W. B. A. 

8 Miners Journal, Mar. 27, 1869. 

“Andrew Roy, A History of the Coal Miners of the United States 
(Columbus, 1907), p. 75. 

43 Benjamin Bannon’s Coal Trade Statistics, quoted in Jay Oliver Roads, 
“The Coal Region of Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania,” MS. copy in Potts- 
ville Public Library. 
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Be It Resolved, That we do not, nor have we desired 
to run the price of coal up too high in the market, but 
on the contrary, prefer a steady healthy market, which 
will afford to the operators and dealers fair interest on 
their investments, and at the same time that we may 
receive a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work.’® 


One of the demands the W. B. A. had made was for a wage- 
adjustment formula to prevent the necessity for a renegotiation 
of wage contracts every month or two, as had been the case 
in 1868. The Schuylkill men reached an agreement embodying 
this “sliding scale” on June 16, and the Lehigh men—those 
around Mauch Chunk and Hazleton—followed on July 1. The 
operators in the Wyoming region, however, refused to grant a 
sliding scale, and their employees stayed out two months longer 
until September 1, when they gave up their demands for an 
adjustable wage in return for an advance in pay. 

It is important to understand the principles of the sliding scale, 
for it remained the basis of pay in the southern regions for more 
than thirty years. In the Lehigh region the miners were paid 
according to the price of coal at Elizabethport, New Jersey— 
that is, at seaboard and in the New York market. When coal 
sold at five dollars a ton there, they received their minimum pay, 
and for every dollar coal advanced above that price they were 
given an increase of fifteen per cent. In the Schuylkill region, 
where coal was shipped to Philadelphia rather than to New York, 
the basis was the price of coal at Port Carbon, the shipping 
point for that region. In other words, the cost of transportation 
to market was not included, and wages were not affected by 
changes in freight rates. The Schuylkill men received their 
minimum wage when coal brought three dollars a ton at Port 
Carbon; for every advance of twenty-five cents above that price 
they gained a five-per-cent increase in wages.’ 

There were at this time three different classifications of labor 
at the mines: laborers outside the mine, laborers inside the mines, 
and miners. The base pay in the Schuylkill region for outside 
labor under the agreement of 1869 was eleven dollars a week, 
with inside labor at twelve dollars a week. This was for a week of 
six days, and men were paid only for days actually worked. Labor 


%* Roy, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
* Roy, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 
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rates in the Lehigh region appear to have been slightly higher. 
Miners, working by the day, earned fourteen dollars a week, but 
the statement is misleading since miners very seldom worked 
at day rates. Except in unusual situations they worked by 
contract and might be paid by the linear yard, the cubic yard, 
or the wagon. The rates were set by the foreman according to 
the difficulty of mining; a man working a six-foot vein of solid 
coal, for example, would be paid at a lower rate than a man 
who was working a thin one-foot vein. Out of his gross earnings 
were deducted charges for oil for his drill, for blasting powder 
furnished by the operator, and usually for his laborer’s wages. 
At times he had a “buttie” with whom he worked as partner on 
the contract, the earnings being divided between them. It was 
his privilege to work as much or as little as he pleased. For all 
these reasons it was impossible even for contemporaries to deter- 
mine the average earnings of a contract miner. A good guess 
would be that rates were set in the Schuylkill region in 1869 
so that an average miner would net about a hundred dollars a 
month as his base pay. This amount was, of course, only for the 
months worked—about seven that year. 

These agreements resulted in harmonious relations during the 
vest of 1869. Coal remained above three dollars at Port Carbon 
most of the year, partly because of the prolonged strike in the 
Wyoming valley, and the Schuylkill men received an average of 
twelve per cent above their base pay.’* In December, however, 
coal fell to two dollars and seventy-four cents, and the Schuylkill 
operators, now organized as the Anthracite Board of Trade, pro- 
posed that wages in 1870 should slide downward as weil as 
upward, with the minimum basis two dollars and a half—that is, 
the 1869 base pay might be cut up to ten per cent if the price 
of coal continued to fall.1® Since the laborers in that region 
had been receiving a dollar and a half to two dollars a week less 
than laborers elsewhere and had demanded an increase for 1870,”° 
the W. B. A. was in no position to accept such an offer. At a 
meeting in Mahanoy City on January 4, 1870, it rejected this 
proposal and made the counter demand that Schuylkill wages 
should be the same as those paid in the Lehigh region.”* 

% Miners Journal, Jan. 13, 1873. 

2 Miners Journal, Feb. 4, 1871. 


* Bannan’s Coal Trade Statistics, quoted in Roads, op. cit. 
= Miners Journal, Jan. 18, 1871. 
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Because the winter was a slack season anyhow, no definite 
action was taken for some time. About a fifth of the collieries 
in the Schuylkill district continued work on the 1869 basis until 
April 1, when the Anthracite Board of Trade decided to enforce 
its demand for a new wage agreement. After the mines had 
been idle for some months, the rumor spread that several opera- 
tors with more profitable collieries were planning to break the 
united front and go back to work by paying the 1869 basis. This 
action would inevitably have forced the other operators to resume 
mining by surrendering to the union, if the young and handsome 
president of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad had not 
decided to take a hand. 

The Reading at this time was about to take over the Schuylkill 
Canal and was thus in control of the only two means of shipping 
coal out of Schuylkill County. Its thirty-four-year-old presi- 
dent, Franklin B. Gowen, had been an unsuccessful coal operator 
and an eminent Pottsville lawyer before becoming head of the 
Reading the previous year. Since most of the Reading’s profits 
came from hauling anthracite, he had a vital interest in the 
settlement of the strike, but he was opposed to the W. B. A.’s 
policy of holding coal at the three-dollar level, for he believed 
that lower prices would increase consumption and incidentally 
the Reading’s business. He was therefore willing to throw his 
influence on the side of the operators in this conflict. When 
Colonel Henry L. Cake ordered his collieries to go back to work 
at the old wages, Gowen quietly announced an increase of twenty- 
five per cent on the anthracite freight rates.2* This advance 
served to deprive the colonel of some of the profits of his treachery 
and also to discourage anyone else from following his example. 

Although the other operators roundly denounced Colonel Cake 
and expelled him from the board, they were getting tired of the 
strike. One of them, Benjamin B. Thomas, took it upon himseif 
to confer with Siney and to ask Gowen to use his influence to 
bring about a settlement.”* Believing the operators were ready 
to surrender if no compromise was reached, Gowen on July 18 
offered his services as mediator. Both sides, weary of the con- 
test, promptly accepted this offer. Meeting first with the Anthra- 


* Miners Journal, July 4, 7, 1870. 
3 Miners Journal, Feb. 4, 1871. 
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cite Board of Trade to receive its instructions, he then conferred 
with the executive committee of the W. B. A. on July 22. With 
an amazing display of his persuasiveness Gowen sold the miners 
a beautiful gold brick. He proposed that wages should advance 
or decline by eight and a quarter instead of five per cent for 
each twenty-five-cent change in the price of coal, with the mini- 
mum basis two dollars a ton. The men who had indignantly 
rejected the operators’ proposal of the preceding December 
for a maximum ten-per-cent cut now enthusiastically accepted 
Gowen’s suggestion, which would permit a cut of thirty-three 
per cent. Of course, he must have persuaded them that coal 
would sell above three dollars the rest of the year, in which case 
they would have obtained an increase over their 1869 pay, although 
such an argument is not mentioned in his own version of the 
meeting.** 

Even more amazing than the miners’ eagerness to accept the 
“Gowen compromise” was the attitude of the Anthracite Board 
of Trade. Declaring that Gowen had departed from his instruc- 
tions, it rejected the proposal by the resounding vote of thirty- 
eight to four.2> The W. B. A., however, felt that it had won a 
victory; John Siney told a meeting of the workers at St. Clair 
that the president of the Reading Railroad was now with them 
and all they had to do was to hold out to accomplish their object.** 
They had, in fact, won, for B. B. Thomas announced his intention 
of resuming work whether the rest did or not, and on July 29 
the board capitulated.27 On that day the members signed with 
the W. B. A. the first written contract ever drawn up between 
miners and operators in America. In addition to the new sliding 
scale proposed by Gowen this agreement provided for a cut in 
the base pay of contract miners whose earnings were unusually 
high, ranging from ten per cent for those with net earnings of 
a hundred to a hundred and twenty-five dollars a month to forty 
per cent for those earning over two hundred dollars a month.** 

The Gowen compromise proved a Pyrrhic victory for the 
miners. Whatever hopes they may have had that coal would 

* See Report of the Committee on the Judiciary, General, of the State of 
Pennsylvania, in Relation to the Anthracite Coal Difficulttes (Harrisburg, 
1871), p. 58; hereafter referred to as Judiciary Committee Report. 

°° Miners Journal, July 26, 1870. 

* Miners Journal, July 23, 1870. 


7 Miners Journal, March 27, 1873. 
8 Roy, op. cit., pp. 78-79. 
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sell above three dollars and their pay for the last five months 
of 1870 be raised higher than it had been in 1869 were soon 
dissipated. With the resumption of work the price of coal fell 
rapidly, and in the very first month the miners found their pay 
envelopes docked eight and a quarter per cent,”® whereas under 
the 1869 agreement they would not have been cut at all and 
under the rejected offer of the operators the cut would have been 
only five per cent. John Siney addressed a letter to the president 
of the board asking that the wage question be reopened, but his 
request was summarily dismissed by the outraged operators.*° 
Coal dropped to two dollars and a half in September and October, 
which meant a cut of sixteen and a half per cent, and in the 
last two months of the year it fell to two dollars and a quarter, 
reducing wages twenty-four and three-quarters per cent.** With 
a not altogether logical resentment the miners, who had been 
exultant over winning the support of Gowen, now denounced him 
for their plight.** A St. Clair man who signed himself “A 
Miner” declared : 


We were positively assured that if coal fell in the 
market, when the compromise was made, that tolls 
[freight rates] were to correspond with the prices of 
coal and wages; but both coal and wages are falling, 
while the prices of tolls are going up as rapidly as coal 
falls, all of which comes off of the miners and laborers 
who produce the coal. This is not what we bargained 
FOES co 


Despite this discontent the union made no effort to gain better 
terms for 1871. On November 7, 1870, committees of the 
W. B. A. and the Anthracite Board of Trade readily came to 
an agreement on wages for the next year; the basis was to be 
two dollars and a half rather than three dollars, about sixteen 
and a half per cent below 1869, with the advance or decline 
adjusted to one per cent for every increase of three cents in the 
price of coal instead of eight and a quarter per cent for every 
change of twenty-five cents.** The agreement of the committees 


* Miners Journal, Jan. 27, 1872. 
® Miners Journal, Sept. 9, 1870. 
= Miners Journal, Jan. 27, 1872. 
® Ibid. 


* Miners Journal, Oct. 4, 1870. 
“% Miners Journal, Jan. 27, 1872. 
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was left subject to the approval of the organizations they rep- 
resented. A few days later members of the two committees 
called on Gowen, showing him their agreement and asking for 
a reduction in freight rates. Gowen approved and promised 
a reduction if there was no suspension of mining. To this pro- 
posal Siney objected that there would be too much coal produced 
if the men worked all through the season. Something should 
be done, he said, to create a scarcity of coal in order that wages 
might be made certain. Being more interested in certain railroad 
traffic than in certain wages, Gowen refused to accept this 
theory, and the point was left undecided.** 

Unfortunately for the prospects of industrial peace, the three 
Scranton companies, which were still paying the high wages they 
had granted in 1869, now decided that the time had come to reduce 
them. Their employees went out on strike December 1, 1870. 
A meeting of the general council of the W. B. A., against the 
wishes of the Schuylkill men, decided to suspend mining in all 
the regions on January 10, 1871.°* The Schuylkill operators, ap- 
parently in favor of the suspension, agreed to pay on the three- 
dollar basis—that is, the base pay without the deduction of twenty- 
four and three-fourths per cent taken off in December—for time 
worked in January, provided the suspension was carried out.** 

This action was in effect a mutual cancellation of the Schuylkill 
agreement made on November 7. The W. B. A., nevertheless, 
was later subjected to much criticism for not having adhered to its 
contract. Union leaders defended themselves on the ground that 
the contract had not been approved by the members, but it appears 
that the men actually had agreed to it.2*7 They had accepted it with 
considerable reluctance, however—especially the laborers, who 
were still paid less than those in other regions and had even 
received a slight cut under the November 7 agreement.** Conse- 
quently they now demanded a return to the basis of 1869, although 
the leaders apparently had little hope of getting it. 

* Judiciary Committee Report, pp. 16, 131. 


* Judiciary Committee Report, p. 86. 


* Judiciary Committee Report, pp. 32, 166, 168. Siney at first admitted 
that the members had accepted the contract but later claimed that he had 
been “taken by surprise” when he made this statement. 

* Under the Gowen compromise outside labor had received $9.19 and 
inside labor $10.02 a week when coal sold at $2.50. Under the November 7 


agreement the figures were rounded off to $9 and $10 when coal sold at 
the same price. 
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As soon as the general council voted to end the suspension on 
February 15,°* a committee of the Schuylkill W. B. A. approached 
the Anthracite Board of Trade with an offer to work on a 
minimum basis of two dollars and a half instead of the two dollars 
which had been understood in the November 7 agreement. The 
head of the board replied that he was not prepared to treat with 
the members of the committee but did not explain that Gowen 
was planning to settle the strike in his own way.*® 

Gowen, although he had been angry at what he considered the 
W. B. A’s. repudiation of its contract in the interest of the 
Scranton miners, seems to have been motivated primarily by the 
demands made by the W. B. A. for a three-dollar basis on January 
25. Since he was still an advocate of the doctrine of cheaper coal 
and bigger markets, he felt called upon to interfere and keep coal 
at the level of two dollars and a half. At a secret meeting of the 
Schuylkill coal trade in Philadelphia on February 2, 1871, he 
therefore asked for the appointment of delegates to attend with 
him a conference of all the coal-carrying and producing interests 
in New York. He also made a veiled threat that if work was 
resumed on such a basis, only a few operators could show a profit. 
In other words, if the operators granted the union's demands, cor- 
respondingly high tolls would be charged.** 

The first meeting in New York City was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company (which between them controlled all trans- 
portation out of the Lehigh region), the three Scranton companies, 
and the Schuylkill operators. Because operators of the other 
regions were not represented, the meeting adjourned until Febru- 
ary 14 so that the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre operators might send 
delegates. At the second conference a committee was appointed 
to determine a uniform wage scale for all the regions. Gowen also 
repeated his announcement that freight rates would be raised 


unless ail the operators in the Schuylkill district went back to 
work.*? 


® Harrisburg State Journal, Feb. 13, 1871. 

“ Judiciary Committee Report, pp. 92, 93. This meeting appears to have 
occurred on Feb. 18. 

“ Miners Journal, Feb. 18, 1871. 
* Judiciary Committee Report, pp. 52-53. 
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This increase, which took effect that day, was an advance of 
one hundred per cent** and was obviously intended to be pro- 
hibitive. The other anthracite roads followed Gowen’s lead, and 
coal mining was brought to a virtual standstill save in the North- 
umberland region. Operators there had reached an agreement 
with their men on February 13,** and they were able to continue 
shipping coal over the Pennsylvania Railroad, which had not 
participated in Gowen’s arrangements. Colonel Cake, the Anthra- 
cite Board of Trade exile, tried to continue mining coal, even under 
the new rates,*® whereupon Gowen raised them another hundred 
per cent, making the freight six dollars a ton to Philadelphia on 
coal that sold at the mines for three dollars.*® 

The wage committee appointed in New York made its report 
on February 23 at a conference in Philadelphia, at which the major 
consumers—the iron manufacturers—also were represented. The 
committee reported regional wage scales roughly comparable to 
those in the Schuylkill region. The Schuylkill men were offered 
the terms agreed upon on the previous November 7; the Lehigh 
region was to keep its minimum basis of five dollars at Eliza- 
bethport but to have its base pay cut ten per cent to bring it down 
to the level of the Schuylkill region ; the Scranton companies would 
present a fixed rate, the equivalent of the Schuylkill scale.*7 The 
operators in each region were to hold out for these terms and 
not go back to work until their men accepted them. 

The offer was reasonable enough to provide the basis for a 
settlement. In fact, Gowen declared that Siney had conceded 
it to be fair and right.** Gowen’s high-handed action in raising 
the freight rates, however, had meanwhile stirred up a hornet’s 
nest of angry excitement, even outside the coal regions. Resent- 
ment had sounded across the state and reverberated within the 
walls of the state capitol at Harrisburg. Consternation struck the 
people of Pennsylvania as they suddenly awoke to the vast privi- 
leges they had granted to the railroads. If the railroads could 
use their rate-making power to settle a strike, they could employ 


“ Miners Journal, Feb. 16, 1871. Old rates were $2 a ton Port Carbon 
to Philadelphia; new rates, $4. 

“ Judiciary Committee Report, p. 218. 

“ Judiciary Committee Report, p. 174. 

“ Miners Journal, Mar. 2, 1871. 

“ Judiciary Committee Report, pp. 53-54; Miners Journal, Feb. 24, 1871. 

* Judiciary Committee Report, p. 54. 
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the same weapon to crush any business unless the state could con- 
trol them. Representing aroused public opinion, the Pennsylvania 
senate on February 24 called on Governor John White Geary for 
an opinion from the attorney-general as to whether the railroads 
had the authority they asserted. The old soldier replied: “These 
things ought not so to be; and it is considered both the right and 
the duty of the Legislature to apply the proper remedy and arrest 
the evil.”*® As a result of the governor’s message the senate’s 
committee on the judiciary, general, began an investigation to 
determine whether the railroads had the right to charge pro- 
hibitive freight rates. 

Unfortunately for the purposes of the investigation the com- 
mittee did not confine itself to the point of law it was supposed to 
examine but decided to hear testimony on the whole situation in 
the anthracite regions. The result was farcical. Gowen, sup- 
posedly the defendant, turned himself by means of his brilliant 
legal talent into prosecuting attorney, and the committee found 
itself conducting an inquisition of the W. B. A. So skillfully 
did the railroad man divert the investigation that one newspaper 
scornfully suggested that the committee’s report would probably 
find “that the ill-used railroads simply acted in self-defence against 
the outrageous demands of the audacious miners for wages upon 
which they and their families can live.’’*° 

In the two hundred pages of testimony taken by the commit- 
tee almost the only reference to the supposed subject of the in- 
vestigation was Gowen’s statement that the Reading Railroad had 
the right to establish such rates as it pleased.** Gowen and Asa 
Packer, president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, declared with 
straight faces that they had raised their rates in order to increase 
their revenue and denied that they had made any agreement on the 
matter.°? After hearing testimony from the railroads, the oper- 
ators, the iron manufacturers, and the W. B. A. the committee 
found itself a trifle confused. It submitted a preliminary report 
which, according to the indignant Philadelphia Inquirer, “sug- 
gests that, if the parties would not quarrel, there would be no 


* Legislative Journal, 1871, p. 226. 

% Harrisburg State Journal, oo 24, 1871. 
= Judiciary Commiitee Report, p. 13. 

= Tbid., pp. 25, 48. 
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quarrel to settle!’** It did, in fact, ignore the original purpose 
of the investigation, merely recommending that the strike be 
settled by arbitration.™ 

The climax of the investigation was an eloquent speech by 
Gowen, which held the audience spellbound. It was devoted to 
an attack on the W. B. A.; only incidentally did the speaker refer 
to the supposed purpose of the committee, when he declared that 
the railroads might charge whatever rates thev chose and that 
there was nothing the legislature could do about it. Instead of 
resenting this arrogant attitude the committee was so moved by 
his eloquence that it included the argument as part of the record 
and in its final report confessed its inability to act.®® 

Governor Geary, not so easily swayed by oratory, thundered 
a threat to seize the railroads®* and ordered his attorney-general 
to file suit against the Reading Railroad for the surrender of its 
charter.°* After these gestures Gowen condescended to meet with 
Governor Geary and representatives of the W. B. A. on April 5. 
Both sides were willing to submit to arbitration, but, since neither 
would compromise on the wages to be paid pending arbitration, the 
conference was unsuccessful.®* 

The next night striking miners in Scranton gathered together 
and paraded to several mines, where they attempted to persuade 
the men at work to quit.°° While there appears to have been no 
violence, this action was considered riotous, and Governor Geary 
felt compelled to restore law and order. He proclaimed that it 
was unlawful to prevent laborers from working or to hold riotous 
assemblies. At the same time he said that railroads had no right 
to charge prohibitory rates and called out the military power of 
the state against the railroad companies.°° This eminently im- 
partial proclamation at least had the effect of preventing further 
demonstrations by the miners, although it accomplished nothing 
toward getting the railroads to reduce their rates. Finding that 
the governor was supporting its cause only by word and not by 


5% Quoted in Harrisburg State Journal, March 28, 1871. 

* Judiciary Committee Report, pp. 3-8. 

% Judiciary Committee Report, pp. 9-13. 

® New York Herald, quoted in Harrisburg State Journal, Apr. 5, 1871. 
*" Harrisburg State Journal, Apr. 10, 1871. 

% Harrisburg State Journal, Apr. 6, 1871. 

® New York Tribune, quoted in Harrisburg Stale Journal, Apr. 11, 1871. 
© Miners Journal, Apr. 10, 1871. 
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deed, the general council of the W. B. A. assembled at Mauch 
Chunk on April 12 and agreed to meet the operators in that city 
the following Monday to arbitrate.‘ Judge Elwell of Columbia 
County was chosen as arbitrator. His report covered everything 
but the all-important subject of wages; since tre W. B. A. had 
returned to its old demand that the cost of transportation be 
included in the basis,*® no agreement had been reached on that 
point. 

The strike was thus left as far from settlement as ever. The 
miners, however, were weakening in their resolve. The committee 
of fifteen which represented the operators, the railroads, and the 
iron manufacturers attempted to sow dissension in their ranks 
by making an offer direct to the men, although it suavely added: 
“We wish you distinctly to understand that we do not desire to 
interfere with your association in any manner whatsoever. .. . 
We shall at all times be willing to assist you in maintaining your 
association for the relief of those members who, by accident or 
sickness, may require your aid.” The terms offered were attrac- 
tively high but were fixed as to rate, without a sliding scale. As an 
alternative the committee expressed its willingness to submit wages 
to arbitration.** The W. B. A., replying with a counteroffer, also 
consented to submit to arbitration.°* The way to settlement was 
further paved when the general council decided on May 3 to 
allow each district to make its own agreement.®° The Wilkes- 
Barre men had, in fact, already reached a compact through Charles 
Parrish, president of the Wilkes-Barre Coal and Iron Company, 
a businessman ahead of his time in his willingness to treat with 
his employees.*° 

In the Schuylkill region the Anthracite Board of Trade and 
the W. B. A. agreed on arbitration on May 11.°° Gowen an- 
nounced a reduction in freight rates, adding the threat that “they 
will again be advanced if resumption is not general throughout the 
whole Region.”** Judge Elwell, again called in, split the difference 


@ Harrisburg State Journal, Apr. 13, 1871. 

“ Miners Journal, Apr. 20, 1871, Jan. 27, 1872. 
® Miners Journal, Apr. 24, 1871. 

“ Miners Journal, Apr. 28, 1871. 

® Harrisburg State Journal, May 5, 1871. 

© Harrisburg State Journal, May 3, 1871. 

* Miners Journal, May 12, 1871. 
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between the offers of both sides. A new basis of two dollars and 
seventy-five cents was set, with wages about the same as they 
had been the previous year when coal was at that price, with two 
dollars and a quarter as the minimum. Fluctuations were to be 
at the rate of one per cent for every change of three cents in the 
price of coal.® 

Practically the only difference between this agreement and the 
one of November 7, 1870, was in the minimum—two dollars and 
a quarter as against two dollars. The miners were to win a more 
important concession during the year, however, without the 
necessity of resorting to a strike. After mining was resumed in 
all the regions in May, the price of coal fell rapidly, and wages 
dropped correspondingly. In September inside laborers received 
only ten dollars and twenty-three cents a week and outside laborers 
nine dollars and thirty cents. At these rates men began to drift 
away, and Colonel Cake, the independent, offered higher pay." 
The laborers at B. B. Thomas’ colliery thereupon also demanded 
more wages, and Thomas said he would pay his laborers on a 
minimum of two dollars and seventy-five cents regardless of the 
price of coal."* This offer created a general demand for the same 
rates elsewhere. The men at two collieries walked out but went 
back to work at the request of the W. B. A.*? At a meeting with 
the Anthracite Board of Trade the W. B. A. leaders were granted 
their request for the minimum of two dollars and seventy-five 
cents, and day wages were paid on that basis during the last three 
months of the year.” 

Anxious not to stir up the hornets again, Gowen proposed a 
basis for 1872, which both sides accepted on January 6, 1872, 
without a hint of controversy. Under this plan the minimum 
basis was raised to two dollars and a half, except that it should 
be allowed to slide down to two dollars and a quarter for any 
two months of the year; day wages were to be the same as they 
had been in 1871 on the basis of two dollars and seventy-five cents, 


® Miners Journal, May 18, 1871. The basis pay for outside laborers was 
$10 a week; for inside laborers, $11; for miners by the day, $13; and for 
miners on contract, 10 per cent off the 1869 rates. 

” Miners Journal, Nov. 4, 1871. 

™ Miners Journal, Sept. 16, 1871. 

7 Miners Journal, Sept. 30, 1871. 
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and thus the laborers were given the increase they had been seeking 
for two years."* 

During 1872 the coal trade suffered its most disastrous season 
in years. The average price of coal at Port Carbon ran only two 
dollars and fourteen cents,"® a figure at which many collieries lost 
money. Nevertheless, the operators made no attempt to escape 
their agreement. Except for the permitted eight-per-cent cuts in 
April and May they maintained the basis pay throughout the 
year. The Anthracite Board of Trade even agreed to the elimina- 
tion of the two-months clause for 1873, making the minimum two 
dollars and a half for the entire year."* 

Meanwhile several important changes were taking place in the 
anthracite industry. In 1873 the Miners’ National Association 
was organized at Cleveland with John Siney as its president. 
Siney apparently expected to incorporate the W. B. A. in this 
national organization, but the members, especially in the Schuyl- 
kill and Lehigh regions, clung stubbornly to the older association, 
although they agreed to exchange membership cards with the 
national union.” Locals of each union existed side by side in the 
same region and worked together, but the unity of the anthracite 
miners was at least partially destroyed. 

Another far-reaching change was the organization of the anthra- 
cite industry into the first of the great monopolies which were to 
dominate the United States for many decades. The W. B. A. had 
been able to attain its power because the operators were badly 
divided. In 1869 only the mines around Scranton and Pittston 
were controlled by large corporations, but by 1874 virtually the 
entire industry had come under the domination of six great cor- 
porations: the three Scranton companies, the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and the Reading. 
At the close of the disastrous season in 1872 these six companies 
under Gowen’s leadership had reached an agreement to limit their 
tonnage of coal transported to competitive points according to 
a fixed percentage apportioned to each corporation and in addition 
to control price and marketing. 


™ Miners Journal, Jan. 8, June 18, 1872. 

™ Miners Journal, Jan. 17, 1873. 

™ Miners Journal, Jan. 20, 1873. 
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The new combination was thoroughly successful in maintaining 
prices through 1873 despite the panic that occurred in the fall of 
that year. The business depression all over the country resulted 
in a general slashing of wages, and the Schuylkill operators pro- 
posed a ten-per-cent cut for the miners in 1874,"* When the 
W. B. A. refused to accept this offer, Gowen suggested as a com- 
promise lowering the minimum basis from two dollars and a half 
to two dollars and a quarter, which would have meant a possible 
reduction of eight per cent.*® Several outlaw strikes broke out 
in protest against this threatened cut before the 1873 agreement 
expired on January 17, 1874, but on January 23 the operators 
agreed to continue the 1873 basis for 1874.*° 

Notwithstanding the general decline in business in 1874 the 
combination was able to keep coal prices as high as in the pre- 
ceding year. Since wages were falling everywhere, however, the 
operators felt that they were paying more than conditions war- 
ranted. A committee of the coal combination met in New York 
City in December to fix wage rates for 1875, and their proposals 
were ratified by the operators in the various regions. The Lehigh 
operators announced a cut of ten per cent for laborers and of 
fifteen per cent for contract miners.S' The Schuylkill operators 
proposed even more drastic cuts—ten per cent for laborers and 
twenty per cent for contract miners. Moreover, the minimum 
basis was to be eliminated, and wages were to be further de- 
creased eight per cent for every twenty-five cents coal dropped 
below two dollars and a half. Either of these proposals alone 
might have been acceptable, but the suggested double reduction 
was so severe that the Miners Journal, never very friendly to the 
workingmen, admitted : “We have no hesitation in saying that these 
wages are too low for mining.”’®? 

The union, by now better known under its correct title of the 
Miners’ and Laborers’ Benevolent Association, presented a united 
front to the coal magnates. The Schuylkill men agreed to work 
only for operators who would pay the 1874 basis. This offer was 
rather meaningless, for no hapless independent would dare 


*8 Miners Journal, Dec. 24, 1873. 
Miners Journal, Jan. 8, 1874. 
* Miners Journal, Jan. 24, 1874. 
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Gowen’s wrath by resuming.** On January 11 the Lehigh miners 
refused the terms offered them,** and on February 3 the Wilkes- 
Barre men unanimously rejected the cut.8° Cnly at Scranton, 
where the workers belonged to the Miners’ National Association, 
was the reduction accepted, probably on Siney’s prudent advice 
that the union was not strong enough to fight. 

The men fully realized that this was a struggle of life or death 
for the union. One of the leaders of the Miners’ and Laborers’ 
Benevolent Association told a Philadelphia Times reporter: “This 
is not a war on the part of the company against the price of coal; 
it is directly against our organization.’”** A Mahanoy City cor- 
respondent wrote to the Miners Journal: “It is well-known that 
the coal market can afford to pay last year’s prices, but it seems 
that the wages question is not the trouble, but the disbanding of 
the M. & L. B. A.”** The Philadelphia Press, on the other side 
of the fence, expressed its confidence that the operators would 
not resume work until the union had been destroyed.** 

The first incident of the strike occurred early Sunday morning, 
February 14, when fire broke out in the frame of a shaft the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Company was sinking 
north of Pottsville. There was no evidence that the blaze was 
of incendiary origin, although it may have been the work of some 
resentful Saturday-night drunk; but Gowen suspected the strikers 
and promptly offered a ten-thousand-dollar reward for the arrest 
of the persons reponsible.*® The Miners’ and Laborers’ Benevo- 
lent Association declared that Gowen’s chief motive had been to 
stir up sentiment against the miners and expressed its willingness to 
join in ferreting out the criminals.°° The union also showed that 
its spirit had not been weakened by two months of idleness by 
voting to ask after March 1 for a minimum basis of two dollars 
and seventy-five cents for contract miners and of three dollars for 
day laborers, on the grounds that the men were entitled to some 
reward for their sufferings.** 

8 Miners Journal, Jan. 6, 1875. 

* Philadelphia Press, Jan. 12, 1875. 
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In the Lehigh region some of the strikers were becoming restive. 
On the evening of March 9 about a hundred so-called “Molly 
Maguires,” all said to be armed and masked, passed through 
Ashton, near Summit Hill, warning “blacklegs’’ to quit work.®? 
Three nights later a similar mob was reported in Coaldale.** The 
Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Company sent a dozen special 
policemen to protect its property.** A group of miners, however, 
promptly disarmed the guards. A day later men from Auden- 
ried, near Hazleton, set out to stop miners who were working, 
but they were turned back by their Catholic priest.°° The next 
day there was another demonstration in Hazleton. 

Isolated incidents occurred also in the Schuylkill field. The 
telegraph office at Locust Summit was burned, loaded coal cars 
were dumped several different nights, a train of loaded cars was 
started down the grade and wrecked, a switch was spiked at Shen- 
andoah, and not a few trains were stoned.®” Although termed out- 
rages by Gowen, these occurrences seem to have been either acci- 
dents or the work of striking railroad employees. Several strange 
men did threaten to burn the breakers at the Indian Ridge and 
Plank Ridge collieries, causing Gowen to consult Governor Hart- 
ranft, and crudely scrawled notices were posted at the Colket and 
Newkirk collieries threatening: “Now men i have warented ye 
before and i willnt warind you no mor—but i will gwrintee yo the 
will be the report of the revolver.”°* 

These demonstrations alarmed the citizens of property. The 
Miners Journal commented: “Affairs are getting warm in old 
Schuylkill, and it begins to look very much as if the Governor will 
have to be called on to order out troops.”®® Influential men among 
the miners, not so easily excited, insisted that there would be no 
outbreaks and that the occasional disturbances were due to drunk- 
enness.°° The Miners’ and Laborers’ Benevolent Association 


*=N. Y. Tribune, Mar. 11, 1875. New York newspapers were accustomed 
to believe that all ‘coal —_ were Molly Maguires. 

SN. Y. Tribune, Mar. 75. 

“3. Y. Tribune, Mar. 2 1875. 

*® Philadelphia Press, Mar. 30, 1875. 

*N. Y. Tribune, Mar. 31, 1875. 

™ Argument of Franklin B. Gowen, Esq., before the Joint Committee of 
the ol” . . . July 29th and 30th, 1875 .. . (Philadelphia, 1875), 
PP. 
* Tbid., pp. 102, 110. 
” Miners Journal, Apr. 1, 1875. 
2 N. Y. Tribune, Apr. 3, 1875. 
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demonstrated its peaceful attitude by offering a reward for the 
arrest and conviction of persons posting threatening notices.*™ 

On March 31 striking miners and railroaders demonstrated at 
Gordon and Ashland, ordered some railroad employees to quit 
work, and stopped several trains.°* The Schuylkill County sheriff 
called for law and order, and Governor Hartranft issued a procla- 
mation demanding order in both Schuylkill and Luzerne.’ 

The Luzerne County sheriff, resting comfortably at Wilkes- 
Barre, decided that the Hazleton situation had become too much 
for him, and on April 7 he asked the governor to send troops to 
keep the peace.*°%* Five hundred state militia arrived, ending 
whatever disorder there had been. A New York Herald corre- 
spondent on the scene condemned calling out the troops for “an 
imaginary disturbance,” and another reporter in Hazleton 
declared that the arrival of the militia had been denounced by the 
citizens of all classes.*°* A committee of citizens and miners called 
on Hartranft and denied that there had been any disturbances. 
The governor asked the Luzerne sheriff to go to Hazleton to 
investigate, but the troops stayed on.'*" 

Angered by the refusal of the labor leaders to surrender, the 
Miners Journal fulminated: “To judge them by their ignorant 
and insane acts, a better term to apply to them would be incarnate 
fiends, dressed up in a little brief authority to crush and degrade 
the working class of this region. For the damage they have already 
done, and the destruction of property they have already caused, 
they deserve a place in the penitentiary much more so than those 
guilty of petty thefts ... they all deserve hanging.”"°* The New 
York Tribune found the state of affairs “deplorable” and “lament- 
able” and the union leaders “ill-regulated and turbulent spirits,” 
Some newspapers, however, placed part of the blame on the 
operators. The Newark Daily Journal said that the operators 
wanted to reduce wages because the miners had “saved money, 
which to be sure is an unheard of thing, and an atrocity to be 

11 Miners Journal, Apr. 6, 1875. 

18 Argument of Franklin B. Gowen, pp. 101, 102. 

*8 Tbid., p. 102. 

N.Y. Tribune, Apr. 8, 1875. 

* Harrisburg Patriot, Apr. 10, 1875. 

ag oe Patriot, Apr. 9, 1875. 

N. Y. Tribune, Apr. 10, 0, 1875. 


108 Miners Journal, Mar. 23, 1875. 
1 N. Y. Tribune, Apr. 17, ‘1873. 
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put down at once. Men with money in their pockets are the most 
restless of slaves.”"“° The Harrisburg Patriot conceded: “The 
miners’ union, pernicious and arbitrary as are many of its rules, 
is necessary to defend them against monopoly.”*"* 

There was, in fact, enough criticism of the coal monopoly to 
arouse the legislature to another investigation of Gowen and the 
Reading Railroad.“* Taking heart, the general council of the 
Miners’ and Laborers’ Benevolent Association, representing the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill regions, asked that the wage dispute be sub- 
mitted to arbitration.* When the operators met this offer with 
stony silence, the union sent delegates to Philadelphia and New 
York to solicit funds to aid the strikers in holding out.“* On 
May 14 the Schuylkill operators consented to meet with the repre- 
sentatives of the organization, and the union leaders presented a 
proposal that miners should go on a flat rate of fifteen dollars a 
week with an eight-hour day. The operators’ committee agreed 
to submit this to their organization, but the union men confessed 
that their offer had not yet been authorized.*** When the execu- 
tive board of the association approved the offer four days later, 
the operators took no action.™* 

The mine owners could afford to be indifferent for the men were 
reaching the end of their resistance. Savings from the years of 
prosperity were gone, storekeepers were cutting off credit, and 
the union treasury was bankrupted. “Hundreds of families rose in 
the morning to breakfast on a crust of bread and a glass of water, 
who did not know where a bite of dinner was to come from. Day 
after day, men, women and children went to the adjoining woods 
to dig roots and pick up herbs to keep body and soul together.”™" 

Men at two Schuylkill collieries had already started back to 
work, but they quit again when several hundred men arrived to 
persuade them to stop.“* By June 3 a number of collieries in 


*%° Quoted in Harrisburg Patriot, Apr. 20, 1875. 

™ Harrisburg Patriot, Apr. 17, 1875. 

*4 This investigation dragged on until after the strike had ended, and 
Gowen came off as triumphantly as he had four years before. 

8 Miners Journal, Apr. 22, 1875. 

™ Harrisburg Patriot, Apr. 30, May 1, 1875. 

™ Harrisburg Patriot, May 15, 1875. 

“8 Harrisburg Patriot, May 20, 1875. 

47 Roy, op. cit., pp. 96-97. Roy was from the soft-coal fields, but he was 
personally acquainted with some of the W. B. A. leaders. 

™8 Argument of Franklin B. Gowen, p. 106. 
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the Schuylkill region had resumed mining, and some of the des- 
perate strikers attempted to bring them out again. That morning 
about five hundred men set out from Hazleton fer Mahanoy City, 
stopping work at half a dozen collieries along the way. About 
noon another group of strikers, who had gathered in Shenan- 
doah for a picnic the night before, paraded into Mahanoy City 
after having persuaded the men at three collieries along the way 
to leave. The afternoon of the same day several hundred of these 
men went out to another mine, where they were met by a sheriff’s 
posse. In the excitement a few shots were exchanged, two police- 
men being slightly wounded. At the sheriff’s request Governor 
Hartranft ordered the militia to Mahanoy City and Shenandoah.*”* 
The next day all the collieries which had been closed by the demon- 
stration went back to work.’*° 

Still the union refused to surrender. Meeting at Pottsville on 
June 8, the executive board of the Miners’ and Laborers’ Benevo- 
lent Association voted against resumption.’** Two days later, 
however, a mass meeting near Mount Carmel adopted a resolution 
agreeing to submit to a reduction of ten per cent in contract pay 
and five per cent in day wages provided charges for powder and 
oil were lowered.’*? The union’s executive board gathered in 
Shenandoah on June 12 to discuss these terms with the operators, 
but none appeared.’** 

This was the union’s last stand in the Schuylkill region. By 
Monday, June 21, most of the collieries there had gone back to 
work, and two days later the troops at Shenandoah and Mahanoy 
City went home.’** In the Wilkes-Barre field the Miners’ and 
Laborers’ Benevolent Association was able to negotiate a peace, 
but the terms virtually destroyed it. On June 14 union leaders met 
Charles Parrish, president of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company, and agreed to accept his terms.’*° A final settlement 
was reached a week later, when Parrish agreed to reinstate the 
strike leaders, who had been denied their old jobs, with the under- 


u° Allan Pinkerton, The Molly Maguires and the Detectives (New York, 

1877), pp. 327-334; Argument of Franklin B. Gowen, p. 107. 
acl. Se Tribune, June 5, 1875. 

N.Y. Tribune, June 9, 1875. 

peat ab Tribune, June 11, 1875. 

*8N. Y. Tribune, June 14, 1875. 

1% Harrisburg Patriot, June 21, 23, 1875. 

*5 Miners Journal, June 16, 1875. 
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standing that the union was no longer to be recognized on questions 
of employment and discharge.’** After another week the Lehigh 
men went back to work. By July 1, 1875, the “long strike” was 
over. 

The Miners’ and Laborers’ Benevolent Asscciation collapsed 
along with the strike. Seven months later the president issued 
a last despairing appeal : 


After almost unanimously determining to uphold your 
organization, pay the debts it had incurred, correct the 
defects in it which the fight had demonstrated to be 
defects, and recruit its ranks until it became sufficiently 
strong to warrant a renewal of your resistance to robbery 
and wrong, scores of you, from various causes and on 
various paltry pretexts which need not be detailed here, 
seemed to have entirely forgotten and gone back on that 
determination, and all the duties it involved. In conse- 
quence, the organization is decimated as it never was 
before, it is weak and tottery in most places, and in 
many has gone altogether out of existence. . . . Instead 
of recruiting the ranks of the Association, there are 
dozens who seem to have made it their special business, by 
grumbling, and complaining and lying, to make those who 
still remained true to their principles, as bad as them- 
selves. The time has now arrived for you to finally 
decide what is to be done. There are but two courses 
open to you. You must once more combine in union, or 
you must prepare to give up every vestige of organiza- 
tion, and to suffer privation and indignities at the hands 
of your taskmasters such as you have never yet been 
called upon to suffer.?*7 


The call fell upon deaf ears. The union was already dead. An 
unknown miner sang its obituary: 


Well, we’ve been beaten, beaten all to smash, 

And now, sir, we’ve begun to feel the lash, 

As wielded by a gigantic corporation, 

Which runs the commonwealth and ruins the nation. 
Our “Union” lamp, friend John, no longer shineth; 
It’s gone up where the gentle woodbine twineth; 


Harrisburg Patriot, June 23, 1875. 
11 Miners Journal, Feb. 7, 1876. 
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A great man demonstrated beyond a doubt 
The miners would better fare without 
Any such thing ; trade unions were a curse 
Upon God’s fair creation, nothing worse. 
It died, because the miners did neglect it; 
And he declares they shall not resurrect it. 
And thus the matter stands.?** 


And thus the matter was to stand for a quatter of a century 
until on a memorable day in 1903, when George F. Baer had suc- 
ceeded Franklin B. Gowen and John Mitchell had taken John 
Siney’s place, the anthracite operators signed their first contract 
with the United Mine Workers of America. 


™ George Korson, Minstrels of 2 Mine Patch (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, Philadelphia, 1938), p. 
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I. THE PRoBLEM 


T IS often charged that Americans too frequently elect men to 

office only to defeat them at the next election and that just 
about the time an official learns his job, he is voted into retirement 
at the end of his first term and another novice put in his place. 
This attitude on the part of the voter probably stems from Jack- 
sonian democracy, which feared the results of permitting the 
perpetuation of an office-holding bureaucracy. The fear is re- 
flected in the constitution of many of the states; Pennsylvania, for 
example, prohibits the immediate reelection of the same man as 
governor. In the executive departments tenure is sometimes 
limited to one term; in the lower chamber of the legislative de- 
partments the same result is attained by short terms or, in other 
words, frequent elections. Each member of the lower house of 
Congress must appeal to his constituents every two years. In 
politically doubtful northern states the mortality is customarily 
so high that when the Democrats are in power in Washington, 
the southerners get most of the important chairmanships because 
they are won by seniority. The poll tax also helps many southern 
representatives. Since Pennsylvania is normally Republican, her 
Democratic congressmen know that their careers are likely to be 
short. They therefore may be inclined to seek the safety of the 
judiciary with its longer terms; in recent years Henry Ellen- 
bogen and J. Harold Flannery left Congress to become judges. 

It is certainly true that there have been too many single-termers 
in Congress. These men hardly become acclimated before they 
are defeated for reelection, and most of them never learn the 
complicated rules of the House. There can be no doubt that the 


*Compare the arguments of Daniel Udree as discussed by Benjamin 
Alderfer Fryer, in Congressional History of Berks (Pa.) District 1789- 
1939 (Reading, 1939), p. 50. ‘ 
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practice is tremendously wasteful ; and yet as long as a constituency 
has the right to choose whom it wishes, it has the right to select 
a new member at every election if it so desires. 

How stable has the Pennsylvania voter been in choosing his con- 
gressmen? Inasmuch as the state was normally Democratic for 
approximately the first seventy years and normally Republican for 
approximately the next seventy years under the present federal! 
Constitution, the percentage of representatives returned election 
after election should be high.? 

For the purpose of ascertaining the extent of the stability of the 
Pennsylvania electorate in regard to the selection of its congress- 
men a check was made of every delegation during the seventy- 
eight congresses. This, it was thought, would be a type of war- 
time research which might be easily performed without gasoline 
because records could readily be secured. To increase the frutt- 
fulness of the investigation another task was added: to discover 
what percentage of each of the state’s seventy-eight congressional 
delegations were foreign-born, what percentage were born outside 
the state, and what percentage were born in the state. 

The latter phase of the study caused so much trouble that what 
started out as a few days’ checking of lists turned out to be a 
matter of ten months of research. That the birthplace of so im- 
portant an official as a congressman should be unknown is probably 
unbelievable but in some cases true. Superficially it seems that 
it should be easy to use the two congressional biographical direc- 
tories ;° in the 1913 volume, however, the notices of at least two 
dozen Pennsylvania congressmen lack information as to place of 
birth. In the 1928 edition also the nativity is wanting in a few 
instances. To make the study complete these lacunae must be 
filled if at all possible. 

Because of the gasoline shortage this phase of the research 
presented much difficulty. Various individuals within and with- 


* Of course the voters could be stable in their allegiance to one party 
over a long period of time but might frequently change allegiance to 
individuals. 


84 Biographical Congressional Directory . . . 1774-1911 (Washington, 
1913), published as Sen. Doc. 654 (61 Cong. 2 Sess.) ; and Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 . . . (Washington, 1928), 


published as House Doc. 783 (69 Cong. 2 Sess.). The 1913 volume is un- 
reliable and defective. The writer, after using it, was forced to recheck 
every name in the edition of 1928. Many discrepancies were uncovered. 

“If the war lasts very long, historical research will no doubt be one of 
the casualties. 
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out the state had to be contacted by letter.* Despite their aid there 
still remain a few of Pennsylvania’s congressmen whose places of 
birth apparently cannot be established with certainty. In the 
statistics they have been counted as natives of Pennsylvania, but 
there is still a possibility of slight error in the percentages for the 
congresses in which they served. 


II. Drrections 


The results of the investigation can be found in the accompany- 
ing statistics. In the main the figures need no explanation, but 
the following notations will be of assistance in understanding 
their meaning : 

1. The few congressional delegations, the nativity of some of 
whose members could not be learned with certainty, are marked 
with asterisks in column 5. 

2. For statistical purposes each original selectee, even in case 
he died or resigned before serving, has been counted. The theory 
was that if a constituency’s stability in choosing a native son or 
in reelecting a sitting member was to be tested, its first choice 
should always be considered. Replacements, no matter for what 
reason made, have not been counted.* Thus in the ninth congress 
Christian Lower was elected but never qualified because of illness ; 
his district did not choose anyone else, and so the Biographical 
Congressional Dictionary for 1913 lists only seventeen instead of 
eighteen in the delegation.” Lower was counted in this study be- 


®*The writer wishes to thank the following people who aided materially 
in finding the birthplaces of most of the congressmen for whom the in- 
formation was lacking: Franklin F. Holbrook of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania; S. K. Stevens of the Historical Commission; B. R. 
Johnstone of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; Edith Beard Cannon 
of the Historical Society of York County; Mrs. Howard Cessna of Bed- 
ford; Jessica C. Ferguson of the state library and museum; Miss Audrey 
North of the library of Susquehanna University; Frank S. Cisna, secretary 
to the Hon. Richard M. Simpson; Miss Miriam Evans of the library of 
Bucknell University; Miss Thelma Bratt of the Grosvenor Library of 
Buffalo; Charles Martyn, librarian of the Philadelphia Record; and Edward 
Thompson and R. P. Banks of the Juniata County Historical Society. 

*In the few instances of successful contests the first to serve has been 
counted, even if he was later unseated. 

‘This is an example of the unreliability of the B.C.D. of 1913. The 1928 
edition lists Lower. Another instance is in the fourteenth congress, for 
which the 1913 volume names only twenty-two instead of twenty-three 
members but the 1928 one gives twenty-three and explains that one member 
was elected but never qualified. See also Fryer, op. cit., p. 27. 
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cause, having been elected, he represented his district’s first choice. 
For the purposes of this research that choice indicated the desire 
to elect a native of the state and a new man, for Lower had been 
born in Pennsylvania and his predecessor had not been reelected. 

The reader must keep in mind, therefore, that only “firsts” 
have been used. Had replacements been included, the figures 
might vary slightly. It is later stated that no native New Yorkers 
were elected from Pennsylvania until 1841, but one or two may 
possibly have been chosen when the first choice resigned or died. 
The change in percentage, however, would be negligible. 

It is worth saying also that the figures in column 4, which is 
entitled “% new,” make no distinction as to why new men were 
selected. While the percentages are therefore only estimates of 
the electorate’s stability, they are as close as can reasonably be ex- 
pected. If a sitting member died, resigned, or refused to run again, 
the constituency had no alternative but to elect a successor. 

3. In cases in which the delegation was increased after a census, 
the old figure was for obvious reasons used for the first congress 
in which the delegation was increased. For example, whereas the 
delegation of eight in the second congress was enlarged to 
thirteen in the third, in computing the proper percentage for the 
latter in column 4 the number in the delegation to the former was 
employed. 

4. The figures at the end of columns 4, 14, and 15 are averages, 
not totals, for all congresses. The others are totals. Thus the 
figure 2,068 at the bottom of column 3 represents the aggregate 
from Pennsylvania in the seventy-eight congresses if every single 
congressman had served only one term. In other words, it is the 
number of man terms in the congressional history of Pennsyl- 
vania. The total number of men who actually served would be 
quite different because many were elected term after term; and 
in some instances because of deaths and resignations as many as 
three members served in one two-year term. About 950 different 
individuals have represented Pennsylvania in the lower house of 
Congress. The totals in columns 5 through 13 also are man 
terms. In column 8 it appears that there was one man from New 
Jersey and/or Delaware from the fifth to the tenth congress. The 
figure 1 stands for John Hanna of New Jersey, who was elected 
from Pennsylvania five times. 
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III. STABILIty OF THE ELECTORATE 
The average percentage of new men for the seventy-seven 
congresses—excluding the first one—is forty-one and eight-tenths. 
The lowest is about eight per cent in the seventy-second congress 
of 1931, and the highest is about seventy-six per cent in the 
thirty-fourth congress of 1855. It is no mean overturn when 
more than three-fourths of the sitting members are not returned 
to office. No doubt the heavy toll in the fall of 1854 resulted 
from dislike on the part of Pennsylvanians for the Kansas- 
Nebraska deal. In twenty-five of the seventy-seven congresses the 
overturn was fifty per cent or greater. Those congresses in whicli 
half or more of the members of the Pennsylvania delegation were 
new men are shown in the statistics by bold face in column 4. 

The reader can easily observe three main periods in column 4. 
For twenty congresses (really nineteen inasmuch as the first is 
statistically useless) there was a fair amount of stability. From 
1797 to 1811 new men averaged about a third of each delegation. 
From 1791 to 1829 there were five overturns—that is to say, five 
delegations in which fifty per cent or more of the members were 
freshmen. The rebuffs to sitting members were fairly well spaced, 
except in the fourteenth and fifteenth congresses. These two heavy 
defeats for old representatives probably reflected the socia! and 
economic maladjustment that arose because of the War of 1812. 
The famous western tidal wave of 1810 is barely recognizable in 
Pennsylvania’s delegation. 

Next came a half century of unsettled conditions, when most 
of the elections were productive of high percentages of novices 
and in some years there were tidal waves. In these numerous 
instances when fifty per cent or more of the previous delegation 
were defeated, one can easily trace the party battles of the Jack- 
sonian era, the sectional struggle over slavery, and the factional 
fights during reconstruction. Interestingly enough, this period 
terminates with the forty-fifth congress of 1877, the year which 
is usually given by historians as the end of political reconstruction. 

The third period, from 1879 to the present, is one of com- 
parative stability in which, beginning with the forty-sixth con- 
gress, there were only three elections wherein as many as half 
the old members were defeated and in no case did the turnover 
exceed sixty per cent. The so-called tidal wave of 1890 was 
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reflected to the extent that exactly half the previous delegation 
were defeated. The other two examples (in the sixty-third and 
sixty-fourth congresses) represent the Wilsonian resurrection of 
the Democratic party and the Bull Moose movement. The era 
witnessed some of the longest tenures in the history of the Penn- 
sylvania delegations ; for example, W. D. Kelley served from 1861 
to 1890, John Dalzell from 1887 to 1913, H. H. Bigham from 
1879 to 1912, A. C. Harmer from 1877 to 1901, and S. J. Randall 
from 1863 to 1890. According to the 1928 Biographical Directory 
of the American Congress Bingham’s tenure of thirty-three years 
was the record for length of service up to that time. Of those 
named the only Democrat was Randall, whose advocacy of high 
tariff made him acceptable to the Republicans. 

In its over-all significance the period of political stability since 
1879 bespeaks the strong grasp of the Republican party cn the 
state. The changes in personnel arose normally from deaths, 
voluntary retirements, or the victory of one Republican over an- 
other. After 1900 the decline in the number of Democrats was 
severe. Finally in the sixty-seventh congress (1921-23) there 
was only one, Guy E. Campbell. Evidently he was quite lone- 
some, for in the third session of the same congress he listed him- 
self as a Republican, and the G.O.P. controlled the entire delega- 
tion. Again in the sixty-ninth congress (1925-27) and in the 
seventy-first (1929-31) there was not a single Democrat from 
Pennsylvania. However, the depression had its effect in weaken- 
ing the Republican hold. By 1933 in the seventy-third congress 
there were eleven Democrats and twenty-three Republicans, and 
in 1935 the Democrats controlled the delegation twenty-three to 
eleven. By 1937 in the seventy-fifth congress there were only 
seven Republicans to twenty-seven Democrats. These changes are 
reflected most noticeably in the percentages for the seventy-second 
and seventy-third congresses. In the former the percentage of 
new men was eight and three-tenths, the lowest in the history of 
the Pennsylvania delegations. Except for the fact that three 
Democrats had defeated three Republicans the delegation, at the 
opening of Congress, was the same as in the previous term. For 
the seventy-third, however, there was a heavy mortality among the 
Republicans, and the percentage of new men rose sharply to forty- 
four and a tenth. But never during the thirties, when the Demo- 
cratic party was being revived, did the percentage of novices 
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amount to half the delegation. Since the election of 1938 the Re- 
publicans have been slowly regaining their seats. 


IV. CwHorce or ConGRESSMEN Born OutTSIDE THE STATE 


Column 14 shows that during the first twelve congresses the per- 
centage of those not born in the state was very small; indeed, in 
half the cases it was zero. Since the twelfth congress the per- 
centage has varied. The over-all average for the seventy-eight 
congresses is thirteen and a half per cent. The peak was during 
the thirty-first congress, when a third of the members were natives 
of other states. The rise in the percentage after the twelfth con- 
gress demonstrates that the population of the country was becom- 
ing more fused and less settled. 

In states newly carved out of the frontier the early delegations 
were probably almost entirely from outside. Ohio's first delega- 
tion, in the eighth congress, consisted of one man, Jeremiah Mor- 
row, who was a native of Pennsylvania. For the thirteenth con- 
gress its delegation was raised to six, and not one was Ohio-born. 
One was from South Carolina, one from Virginia, one from 
Connecticut, and one from New Jersey; and two were from Mary- 
land. In 1789 Pennsylvania could hardly be classed as a frontier 
state, even if the western portion was still frontier in character ; 
therefore, those members of the early delegations who were not 
native sons were foreign born (see column 15). 

From the standpoint of representation by men from other places 
interesting trends are evident. There were no New Englanders 
in Pennsylvania delegations until 1815 in the fourteenth congress 
(see column 6), after which there was usually at least one. The 
peak was from 1851 to 1855, when five of the twenty-four mem- 
bers, including of course Thaddeus Stevens, were New Englanders. 
This large percentage probably had some connection with the de- 
velopment of abolitionism in Pennsylvania. The only representa- 
tives from Pennsylvania in the thirty-second congress (1851-53) 

designated as Free-soilers were natives of New England, one 
having been born in Connecticut and one in New Hampshire. 
Galusha A. Grow, born in Connecticut, served in the House for 
Pennsylvania from the thirty-second through the thirty-seventh 
and from the fifty-third through the fifty-seventh congresses. 
Since 1815 New Englanders have been elected fairly constantly 
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from Pennsylvania, as shown in column 6, That fact indicates 
heavy immigration. The strongest New England influence in the 
Pennsylvania delegations has always been from Connecticut. The 
Wyoming valley provides a partial explanation. 

New York, like New England, has had heavy representation in 
Pennsylvania’s delegations ; but it started later and stopped earlier. 
Column 7 indicates that no native New Yorker was elected from 
Pennsylvania until 1841. From about that time until 1913, how- 
ever, New Yorkers must have been coming to Pennsylvania in 
sizable numbers, for in the fifty-third congress, 1893-95, five of 
the thirty representatives were natives of the Empire State. New 
York’s contribution was lengthened to some extent because of 
the long tenure of John Dalzell, a native New Yorker who served 
Pennsylvania in Congress from 1887 to 1913. 

After 1913 New York’s dominance passed to Ohio. Most of 
the figures in column 12 represent Ohio-born men. This counter- 
migration from west to east became important in 1891, and by 1913 
four of the state’s congressmen were from the west—three from 
Ohio and one from Michigan. Western representation has con- 
tinued strong until the present congress, most of the western-born 
congressmen representing districts around Pittsburgh. 

Column 11 demonstrates that the South has sent quite a few 
of its natives to Pennsylvania if its contribution to congressional 
delegations is any proof. Most of the figures, however, stand for 
men born in Maryland. As the statistics show, the contribution 
of the South has been spotty. 

Migration from New Jersey and Delaware has produced some 
effect on Pennsylvania’s delegations (see column 8). Most of this 
influence probably results from cross and countermigration around 
the metropolitan area of Philadelphia. 


V. CHOICE oF FoREIGN-BORN CONGRESSMEN 


It has been seen that up to 1813 the percentage of Pennsyl- 
vania’s representatives from outside the state was small or non- 
existent and that on the contrary the foreign-born element was 
quite numerous. Pennsylvania had been getting immigrants from 
Europe and in turn was sending many migrants to Ohio. Her 
first congressional delegation contained not a single member born 
in any other state or colony, but twelve and a half per cent were 
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foreign-born. A glance at column 15 shows that the foreign-born 
representation amounted to over thirty per cent in the second, 
third, and fifth congresses. It was not until the twentieth congress 
in 1827 that the Pennsylvania delegation was entirely native 
American. Never has there been a congress, however, in which 
every member from Pennsylvania was a native of the state. Thus 
no juxtaposition of X’s in columns 14 and 15 occurs. The delega- 
tion which came closest to being one hundred per cent Pennsyl- 
vanian was in the forty-fourth congress (1875-77), when there 
were twenty-six native-born Pennsylvanians and one New Yorker. 
In contrast Virginia’s very first delegation was composed entirely 
of Virginia-born men. The long-continued cosmopolitan char- 
acter of Pennsylvania is well known. 

Columns 9 and 10 will explain the high percentage of foreign- 
born representatives elected from Pennsylvania during the early 
decades. Most of them were from the British Isles, principally 
Scotch-Irish, with a few English. In the third congress four of 
the thirteen members were from northern Ireland. The length of 
the influence of the Scotch-Irish element can be partly explained 
by the long periods of service by John Smilie and William Findley. 
Continuous first-generation British-Island influence ceased with 
the nineteenth congress. After the Civil War the Catholic Irish 
began to appear. Names like McAleer, McLane, and Donohoe 
came to be as common as Findley, Smilie, and Fitzsimons. Since 
1923 the election of native British Islanders has declined. 

The nativism of the forties and fifties is reflected in the long 
list of delegations, from the twenty-ninth congress to the thirty- 
eighth, when only one foreign-born man was elected from the 
state.® Another era of almost purely American-born representa- 
tion—from 1923 to 1933—coincided with the revival of the Ku 
Klux Klan. The election of a few nonnatives after 1933 is to be 


8 Investigation is necessary before it can be determined whether Virginia 
continued to elect its own sons. A sampling made of the 1937 Virginia 
delegation revealed all except one (who had been born in West Virginia) 
to be natives of Virginia. 

® This one man was Ner Middleswarth of Scotland. The B.C.D. of 1913 
names his birthplace as New Jersey. If this is correct, then not one foreign- 
born person was elected from Pennsylvania during that time. It is interest- 
ing that in this period of nativism Pennsylvania was feeling her most 
powerful New England influence. Columns 6 and 15 show that while 
foreign-born representation was slight, considerable numbers of New Eng- 
landers were being chosen. 
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attributed chiefly to the rebirth of the Democratic party.*° The 
Exclusion Act of 1924 will without doubt end completely the prac- 
tice of electing foreign-born persons to office. Three per cent of 
the present congressional delegation from Pennsylvania are foreign 
born, a high figure in comparison with the percentages in the 
delegations of the late twenties but a low one in contrast to the 
second congress, which contained a Pennsylvania delegation thirty- 
seven and a half per cent foreign born. Such a large nonnative 
representation can never occur again. The average foreign-born 
percentage for the seventy-eight congresses is six and one-tenth. 

The so-called new immigration from central and southern 
Europe since the 1890’s, much of which came to Pennsylvania, 
is only slightly reflected in Pennsylvania’s congressmen. Perhaps 
tae Poles and Italians and Greeks of the first generation—unlike 
the Scotch-Irish of an earlier day—were too illiterate or other- 
wise unfit to serve. Column 10 indicates that for long periods not 
a man born in continental Europe was elected from Pennsylvania. 
The only exceptions in recent years are Samuel A. Weiss and 
Henry Ellenbogen, mentioned in footnote 10. The former was 
born in Poland in 1902 and came to the United States with his 
parents the next year; the latter had not been naturalized long 
enough to be permitted to take the oath when he presented his 
credentials to the House. 

One might expect that the second generation of central and 
southern Europeans would now be represented in Congress. None, 
however, can be found in any Pennsylvania delegation." Weiss 
comes nearest, but he was born abroad and is not technically of 
the second generation. Nevertheless these second-generation 
Americans are elected in sizable numbers to the state legislature ; 
witness names such as Petrosky, Komorofski, Kolankiewicz, 
Gryskewiecz, Di Genova, Cavalcante, Di Silvestro, Haluska, and 
many others in the 1941 general assembly. The same legislature 
had David H. Weiss (born in Czechoslovakia) and Paul D’Ortona 
(born in Italy). Every one of these is a Democrat, a fact which 


% The number of foreign-born representatives elected since 1933 is small. 
It consists of Ellenbogen of Austria, Stack of Ireland, Rutherford of 
Canada, and Weiss of Poland. Of these Rutherford was a Republican. 

1 Some can be found in the delegations from other states. In the seventy- 
eighth congress there are Sadowski and Lesinski (born in Pennsylvania) 
from Michigan, Monkiewicz from Connecticut, D’Alessandro from Mary- 
land, Marcantonio from New York, and many others. 
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suggests that if the leaders of the new immigration wish to be 
elected to Congress, their vehicle will not be the Republican 
party. It seems evident that the Republicans of Pennsylvania 
speak largely for the older stocks'* while the Democrats gather 
much of their strength from the newer strains. In the early 
congresses foreign-born representatives were for the most part 
Democrats. Their descendants are likely to be Republicans. 

As the vacant spaces in column 13 show, other North American 
countries have offered little. The first Pennsylvania congressman 
born on the American continent but outside the United States was 
elected in 1897. In all there have been only two, one a Canadian 
and the other a Nova Scotian. 


VI. NeEep or StupIEes FoR OTHER STATES 


The results of the investigation under discussion indicate some 
of the trends in the history of Pennsylvania’s congressional delega- 
tions. Similar studies are needed for other states before a com- 
posite picture of the entire country can be attempted. Generaliza- 
tions on how unique or how common has been Pennsylvania’s ex- 
perience in regard to the developments herein outlined cannot be 
made until figures for more states are available. If there were 
statistics for New York, Massachusetts, a southern state, a middle- 
western state, and a far-western state, some tentative conclusions 
might be drawn. Too, an attempt might be made to answer certain 
interesting questions. For instance, how long after the first con- 
gress did South Carolina, Georgia, and New York continue to have 
higher percentages of foreign-born representatives than Pennsyl- 
vania?** For how many congresses did the other states have dele- 


” Political advantage is sometimes taken of this fact. In a recent cam- 
paign between F. Clair Ross (Democrat) and Frank L. Pinola (Republican) 
for state treasurer a handbill was put out by the “Better Voters League 
against Fascism and War” which appealed to Republicans to “Be Ameri- 
cans[.] Before you vote a STRAIGHT Republican ticket read the names 
on your ballot and then VOTE AMERICAN[.]” The appeal to Re- 
publicans was to vote against Pinola and “KEEP Mussolini’s hands out of 
the State Treasury.” 

* The figures as to foreign-born representation in the first congress are as 
follows: South Carolina 40%; Georgia 33%; New York 16%; Pennsyl- 
vania 12%. In Pennsylvania the percentage of state-born men in the 
delegation was about 87; in Connecticut and Massachusetts 80; in New 
Jersey 75; in New York 66; in North Carolina 60; in South Carolina 40; 


and in New Hampshire 33. Georgia’s delegation had not one man born 
in Georgia. 
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gations that were made up entirely of native-born persons? How 
long were the deiegations of Maryland, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
and Virginia composed altogether of men born in the state they 
represented? When did Virginia lose the leadership which she 
exercised in the first congress, in which Virginia-born men held 
more seats than did those from any other state?** To what extent 
did northern states contribute men to southern ones such as South 
Carolina?*® How frequently did middle-western states such as 
Ohio choose foreign-born representatives? Probably very seldoin 
in early Ohio history, but has the industrialization of that state 
changed the trend? Have other states of the East contributed 
their natives to Ohio’s delegations to the same extent as Pennsyl- 
vania has??® Did other eastern states supply as many congressmen 
for New York and New Jersey as did Pennsylvania?** To what 
degree have Pennsylvania’s able men been drained off to the West 
(as in the cases of Ickes and Landon) with a resulting loss*® to 


% Men born in Virginia held 14 seats; in Massachusetts 10; in Pennsyl- 
vania 9; in Maryland and Connecticut 6 each; in New York 4; in New 
Jersey and North Carolina 3 each; in Delaware, England, Ireland, and 
South Carolina 2 each; and in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Bermuda 
1 each. A sampling made in the fortieth congress showed natives of New 
York leading with 40 seats. Pennsylvania-born men held 35, Ohio-born 
19, Massachusetts-born 18, and Maine-born 10. 

* During radical reconstruction the percentage of northerners elected to 
congress from southern states was large. But this was a temporary and an 
unnatural situation. In order to indicate the abnormal condition a sampling 
of the Senate of the fortieth congress was made. North Carolina was 
represented by a native and a man born in New Hampshire; South Carolina 
by a native and a man from Massachusetts; Florida by natives of Connec- 
ticut and New Jersey; Louisiana by a New Yorker and a Vermonter; and 
Alabama and Arkansas by New Yorkers and Pennsylvanians. If the delega- 
tions to the lower house were polled, there is little doubt that a similar result 
would be secured. Up to 1913 natives of Pennsylvania had been elected 
from southern states to the House of Representatives in the following 
numbers: Virginia 7; Kentucky 6; Maryland 5; North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Louisiana 4 each; South Carolina 3; Florida and Texas 2 each; and 
Georgia, Mississippi, and West Virginia 1 each. 

*% Up to 1913 natives of Pennsylvania had been elected from states west 
of Pennsylvania in the following numbers: Ohio 58; Indiana and Iowa 15 
each; Illinois 12; Missouri 10; Kansas 7; California, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin 4 each; Michigan 3; Nebraska and Washington 2 each; and Colorado, 
Idaho, North Dakota, Oregon, and Utah 1 each. 

Up to 1913 natives of Pennsylvania had been elected from other eastern 
states in the following numbers: New York 15; New Jersey 12; Massachu- 
setts 3; Delaware 2; and Maine and New Hampshire 1 each. The one 
Pennsylvania-born congressman from Maine was James G. Blaine. 

“The writer is cognizant of the fact that the “loss” cannot easily be 
proved and that the idea should not be pressed too far. Any analysis of 
the influence of Pennsylvania-born men in a new environment is subject 
to two weaknesses. In the first place, how do we know that a man like 
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Pennsylvania and a gain to other states?*® Have labor organiza- 
tions of other states succeeded in getting their members and 
officials elected to Congress to the same extent as in Pennsyl- 
vania??° Has there been a countermigration of western-born men 
to all eastern states? Is it possible that future countermigration 
from west to east may permit Pennsylvania to be the gainer? 
Perhaps the sizable percentage of western-born Pennsylvania con- 
gressmen in recent years may mean a reversal of Greeley’s dictum. 

The South is producing more people than it can educate and 
find economic opportunities for; the frontier is ended ; large cities 
with their industries are acting as magnets to draw population 
from rural areas; and foreign immigration has been cut to a 
trickle.2* As a result of the census of 1940 three southern and 


Landon, who left Pennsylvania when he was young, would or could have 
risen to prominence had he stayed in his native state? Perhaps he would 
have, perhaps not. As a matter of fact, most westward migration arose 
from a desire to get out of crowded conditions at home and seek op- 
portunities elsewhere. In the second place, if a child born in Pennsylvania 
is taken to another state when quite young, his native state can have little 
or no influence on him, except possibly through his conversations with his 
parents. Thus the Pennsylvania Manual claims Harold L. Ickes as one of 
the “Principal United States Government Officers from Pennsylvania, 1783 
to 1941”; but Ickes has spent most of his life elsewhere and was appointed 
Secretary of the Interior not from Pennsylvania but from Illinois. It is 
reasonable to suspect that Thaddeus Stevens, on the other hand, brought 
abolitionism with him from Vermont because he came to Pennsylvania after 
he reached his majority. 

1 Whether it can be said that Pennsylvania lost or that others gained, 
the list of native Pennsylvanians who have made good in other states is 
quite large. Some of the well-known western leaders who were born in 
Pennsylvania are Justice Joseph McKenna of California; Senator Simon 
Guggenheim of Colorado; Speaker M. C. Kerr of Indiana; Governor Jo- 
seph A. Wright of Indiana; C. C. Carpenter and A. B. Cummins, both of 
whom were governors and senators from Iowa; Senator W. A. Peffer of 
Kansas; Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota; Alexander Ramsey of Minnesota, 
who was governor, senator, and secretary of war; Senator W. A. Clark of 
Montana; and Senator C. F. Manderson of Nebraska. See Frederic A. 
Godcharles, Pennsylvania Political, Governmental, Military, and Civil (N. 
Y., 1933), ch. XVII of the “Political, Economic and Social Volume.” Lists 
of Pennsylvania men who have served in high official capacities in other 
states are given. The author says that eighty native Pennsylvanians have 
served as governor in thirty different states. Names of native Pennsyl- 
vanians who served as United States senators from other states are printed, 
as well as figures for those who served as representatives. 

* Labor officials began to appear in the Pennsylvania delegations after 
1900. This fact illustrates a significant trend which promises to increase 
in importance. William J. Burke (Republican), Patrick McLane (Demo- 
crat), William B. Wilson (Democrat), Mahlon M. Garland (Republican), 
John J. Casey (Democrat), and Thomas D. Nichols were typical. 

*Tn 1942-43 foreign immigration was the lowest in eighty years. 
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four western states gained nine seats in the House at the expense 
of two northeastern and seven Mississippi-valley states.2* These 
considerations make it appear that many studies of the character 
of this one are desirable. Not only would they give to the his- 
torian new perspectives; they would also provide important side 
lights to the student of population. 


*2 Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma lost one each. With the exception of Massachu- 
setts these states form a solid band of contiguous territory (shaped like a 
huge L) where population is increasing, if at all, more slowly than in 
Arizona, California, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, and 
Florida. An increase of one congressman was received by each of these 
except California, which was granted three new ones. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STeEvENsS 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


A critical reading of the Pennsylvania Bibliography manuscript 
has been completed by several members of the editorial commit- 
tee. It is hoped that despite the increasing paper shortage, which 
is severely curtailing all but absolutely essential printing, the work 
may be published in 1944. 


Virtually every secondary school in Pennsylvania will be pre- 
senting some organized course in Pennsylvania history and gov- 
ernment in the ninth-grade work for the second semester of the 
present school term. Already in evidence is a great demand for 
all types of material and information which can be used by the 
schools in such courses. Members of the association should be 
alert in calling the attention of teachers and school librarians to 
the existence of Pennsylvania History and the advantage of a sub- 
scription through the school library or—better yet—a personal 
membership. This can be secured by letter, phone, or personal 
contact. It would take but a few minutes of any member’s time 
and would help the association membership as well as provide a 
useful service to hundreds of schoolmen who perhaps may not 
know of our existence. 


Secretary Selsam wishes to remind members again of the im- 
portance of paying their dues. The organization needs every 
dollar of its membership fees to continue its publication and plans 
for the future. It is easy to forget the bill for so small an amount ; 
the writer is frank to admit that he cannot recall whether or not 
his own dues are paid. If every member will give the matter 
his prompt attention, the expense of rebilling will be avoided. 


Mr. J. Knox Milligan, formerly head of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Survey of the WPA, now employed in Washington, vis- 
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ited Philadelphia recently for a conference with Messrs. Bining, 
Nichols, and Stevens relative to the problems of completing under 
association auspices some of the numerous important unfinished 
WPA historical projects now in files in Philadelphia. There is 
some possibility that the Veterans Administration may be ‘nter- 
ested in the use of wounded and otherwise incapacitated military 
personnel for employment in work which could be planned to 
help with this project. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Independence Hall Association exhibition at Congress Hall 
which closed on August 15 was visited by thousands of persons. 
Possibilities for further exhibits relative to historic Philadelphia 
are under consideration. The association is seeking to enlarge 
its membership in order to obtain added support for its work and 
is contacting a large number of historical societies and individuals. 
State and national organizations in the patriotic and historical 
field are becoming conversant with the aims of the organization, 
and they are rallying increasingly to its support. Plans for the 
rehabilitation of the Independence Hall section of old Philadel- 
phia are now at the blue-print stage and promise to constitute one 
of the first-rate historical restoration and development projects 
of the future. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society has secured for its files 
complete records of the Army and Navy “E” award proceedings 
at Allentown manufacturing concerns. Included in each case are 
photographs and details as to the program and the basis for the 
award. This practical type of war-history preservation is com- 
mended to other organizations. In general the historical societies 
of the state are not responding to the challenge to keep records 
of community war activities as vigorously as is desirable. Many 
people seem to believe that because posters, news stories, letters, 
war correspondence, and multitudinous other materials which 
should be a part of the war record are so abundant at present it 
will be easy later to collect and preserve them. Such is not the 
case. Already samples of important war posters and proclama- 
tions of the early defense stage of the war effort, for example, are 
very scarce and complete collections hard to locate. Every his- 
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torical society in the state should immediately organize a commit- 
tee to plan for preserving war records. The Historical Commis- 
sion will be glad to give advice and suggestions either by corre- 
spondence or by personal visit of a staff member. 


Several societies report very satisfactory attendance at their 
museums during the summer months. Apparently restrictions 
have tended to increase interest in local opportunities for recrea- 
tion and education. The Lycoming County historians at their 
summer exhibit at Williamsport featured a collection of old maps 
of the county and city in the possession of the society. Required 
by circumstances to forego the usual summer excursion to points 
of historical interest in the county, members and friends gath- 
ered at the museum for an afternoon picnic and museum inspec- 
tion on July 14. After the picnic dinner a talk on the Susque- 
hanna was delivered by Mr. Lewis E. Theiss, recently elected 
president, who is well known for his explorations of the Susque- 
hanna River and his studies of its history. The occasion was so 
successful that serious consideration is being given the possibility 
of repeating it annually. 


The Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania went 
on the air each Saturday evening in June to carry the story of 
Catholic enterprise to a much wider circle than could be reached 
through papers presented at formal meetings. The programs, 
presented from station WCAE, in Pittsburgh, had as their topics 
“Early Indian Days,” “The French and English at the Forts,” 
“The Genesis of Fort Duquesne,” and “Diocesan Statistics.” The 
favorable response to the June series led the society to continue 
broadcasting into August. The organization found the radio 
a good instrument in its strong membership campaign. Other 
groups may do likewise. Of the more than forty radio stations 
in Pennsylvania many, especially the small local ones, are ordi- 
narily anxious for good program material and ideas. While 
dramatizations are most desirable for the purpose, good talks 
on historical subjects of local interest are not unacceptable. The 
few experiments in the use of radio by historical agencies have 
shown that it is a fruitful field which more societies would do 
well to explore. 
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The Chester County Historical Society, as a part of the com- 
memoration of its fiftieth anniversary, has published a booklet 
reviewing its development since 1893. Copies may be obtained 
by interested persons. The account, though brief, presents a valu- 
able record of historical-society building which should be helpful 
and suggestive to many outside the mceuibership. The Chester 
County group has become within the fifty-year span of its exist- 
ence one of the finest and best equipped local historical societies 
in the state or even in the nation. 


The June 11 meeting of the Northampton County Historical 
and Genealogical Society was held at the First Moravian Church 
in Easton and devoted to the significant story of the Moravians 
in Pennsylvania. Much of this history unfolded near Easton, 
where the Moravian Church on North Tenth Street, a beautiful 
colonial structure, carries on the rich tradition of earlier days. 
“Some Misapprehended Early Activities of the Moravian Church 
in Northampton County” was the theme of a paper presented 
at the meeting by the Reverend George M. Shultz, librarian and 
curator of the Moravian Historical Society. Chorals by the 
Moravian Trombone Choir and a traditional Moravian love feast 
with buns and coffee, the explanation of which was given by the 
Right Reverend S. Gapp, bishop of the Northern Province of the 
Moravian Church, were added features of the occasion. 


On June 21 Dauphin County historians closed their 1943 season 
with a meeting followed by a social hour at the John Harris man- 
sion. Several individuals participated in a discussion on frontier 
forts and conditions in the area. It was announced that Mr. A. Boyd 
Hamilton had prepared a brochure for the society entitled “A 
History of the John Harris Mansion.” A paper on “Forts Along 
the Susquehanna,” written by Mr. Hamilton was read by another 
member because of the author’s absence, which was due to ill- 
ness. Mr. William B. McCaleb of Harrisburg is the new presi- 
dent of the society. Several new members have been added, and 
no decline in interest in the affairs of the society has been noted. 
Indeed, as has been true in other places, attendance at meetings 
appears to have been increased. 
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The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, headquarters of which 
are located in the Old Custom House at 420 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, has undertaken the publication of a series of short 
bibliographies on German-American history. The first issue is 
a rather extensive bibliography on the Muhlenberg family. As 
a commemoration of the two-hundredth anniversary of Chris- 
topher Sower’s German Bible the second bulletin will be a com- 
plete bibliography of Sower imprints, 1738-58. Mr. Felix Reich- 
mann of the foundation staff is assembling a source book on the 
history of Ephrata. 


The recently issued volume II, number 4 of the Snyder County 
Historical Society Bulletin contains several papers presented 
before the society during 1941-42. Each of two papers deals with 
church history, another with General Edward Charles Williams 
of Dauphin and Snyder Counties, veteran of the Mexican and 
Civil Wars, and a fourth with plant and animal life of the county. 
A final paper is on “The Snyder County Mutual Horse Protective 
Association.” Fourteen other papers read before the society are 
summarized. The papers help fill out the outline for the proposed 
county history undertaken some few years past as a society project. 
Recent meetings of the group have featured papers on the Penn- 
sylvania Canal, musical organizations, trails and old roads, bank- 
ing, and the iron industry in Snyder County. 


The Mifflin County society conducted again this spring its now 
regular annual county-wide history examination based on articles 
appearing in its weekly column in the Lewistown Sentinel. The 
contest was sponsored in cooperation with local chapters of the 
DAR and SAR and the Logan Guard post of the American 
Legion. Seven of the eight high schools in the county partici- 
pated. The examination, prepared by a member of the staff of the 
school of education at the Pennsylvania State College, was objec- 
tive in type. Ample justification for its use lies in the greatly 
increased number of schools and students who participated and 
the fact that the published newspaper articles used as a basis for 
the test give information to the general public on subjects con- 
nected with local history. Samples of the examination questions 
and articles may be obtained from Mr. J. Martin Stroup, Lewis- 
town Sentinel, Lewistown. 
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At the March 23 meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania Mr. Alfred Proctor James of the University of 
Pittsburgh history department discussed “The University of 
Pittsburgh in the World War, 1917-1919.” The May meeting 
of the organization was the usual annual “University of Pitts- 
burgh Night.” Mr. Paul Felton of the Westinghouse High School 
presented a paper on “A History of the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern Railroad,” and the Reverend Kenneth R. Waldron spoke on 
“John Henry Hopkins: Lawyer and Clergyman.” The Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh is to be commended for the number of its 
graduate students who have been directed into studies in western- 
Pennsylvania history. Several unpublished doctoral dissertations 
have resulted, and it is hoped that means will be found for their 
ultimate publication. 


The April issue of the quarterly review of the Berks County 
Historical Society featured greetings from one of Berks County’s 
most distinguished sons, Lieutenant General Carl M. Spaatz of 
the Army Air Force, who has played a vital role in directing the 
victorious operations in North Africa and Sicily. “A continued 
interest in the past, such as is fostered by our society,” he wrote, 
“cannot fail to remind us of the obligation that the present has tc 
the future, and to encourage us to such worthy accomplishments 
that in time the Historical Society of Berks County may set down 
the results of our efforts and may truthfully call them good.” 
Mr. Gurney W. Clemens, curator of the society, was inducted 
recently into the armed forces. His many friends will wish his 
safe return and a continuance of the fine educational work started 
by him at Reading. 


Adams County historians closed a very successful season for 
the recently revived society with a session at the county court- 
house on June 1. A paper on “The Early Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, a Competitor of Thaddeus Stevens’ Tapeworm Rai!- 
road” was read. 


The Wayne County Historical Society recently prepared for 
publication in the local press several articles dealing with the his- 
tory and the activities of the organization. Despite current news- 
print shortages and other difficulties the newspapers of the state 
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continue to manifest a real interest in matters historical. The in- 
creased emphasis on Pennsylvania history in the schools makes in- 
formative articles on local and state history even more valuable 
than in the past. The Wayne Countians have some important 
collections, including early maps of the county dating back to 
1774 and newspaper files to 1844. 


The Blair County Historical Society, located at Altoona, is one 
of the first groups to take advantage of the new legislation passed 
by the recent session of the General Assembly providing for a 
$1,000 appropriation annually to historical societies in third-class 
cities. Since such action is not mandatory but permissive, re- 
quests for support must be made by the societies themselves. The 
assembly approved also an increase of $1,000 in permissive aid 
to county societies, thereby raising the total amount of the financial 
resources available to $2,000. The federation is supplying so- 
cieties with copies of the legislation; anyone overlooked inay con- 
tact the secretary, Mr. S. K. Stevens, at the State Museum 
Building, Harrisburg. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The State Department of Highways has indicated its willing- 
ness to erect'a number of signs showing the location of points of 
historical interest in the state. Because of the metal shortage they 
must necessarily be made of wood but may be replaced later with 
more permanent installations. The State Department of Com- 
merce in cooperation with the Historical Commission is making a 
survey of all markers, historic sites, and similar points of interest 
in preparation for an expected postwar boom in travel in the state. 
Many inquiries are being received in various Harrisburg offices 
relative to Pennsylvania’s scenic and historic attractions. A 
majority of those writing express their intention to visit the com- 
monwealth at a later date. Local historical societies and local 
historians can render an excellent service by encouraging iocal 
chambers of commerce and automobile clubs to prepare folders, 
maps, and other material to supplement that distributed by the 
state. Pennsylvania is a large and varied commonwealth, and it is 
impossible to take care of the multitude of local points of historic 
and scenic interest in any maps or informational literature pre- 
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pared in state offices. Any expenditures made by the localities 
themselves will no doubt be justified by later income from tourist 
travel. The historical agencies are in a position to take the lead 
in this field. 


Mr. Ralph W. Cordier of the Clarion State Teachers College 
is a member of the national committee representing the American 
Historical Association which is surveying the problem of history 
teaching and the apparent widespread lack of general information 
concerning the history of the country. He has had much to do 
with shaping the activities and the conclusions of the committee, 
the report from which is expected in the very near future. 

The American Association for State and Local History has 
taken cognizance of the same problem and has appointed a com- 
mittee on publicizing American history. Mr. Christopher C. 
Crittenden of the North Carolina department of archives and his- 
tory is chairman; other members include Mr. Herbert A. Kellar, 
Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie, and Mr. S. K. Stevens. In a 
preliminary statement the committee has emphasized the impor- 
tance of increasing the use of local history in the schools as a 
means of arousing interest in the history of the country as a whole. 

“Every child,” it has declared, “should be taught the background 
of the community in which he lives—the history of the Presby- 
terian Church at Second and Oak streets, the background of the 
old mill just outside the town limits, the history of the successive 
courthouses. Each child should be told also something about the 
ideals of his local ancestors, their religious beliefs, their culture. 
Such teaching, it is felt, will bring about a better appreciation of 
what the community stands for and will make more intelligent and 
better qualified voters.” Attention is called also to the importance 
of the use of the newspaper, the popular magazine, and the radio 
by historical societies in order to reach the general public with 
authentic popular information concerning historical backgrounds. 

It is indicated in the July number of State and Local History 
News, published by the American Association for State and Local 
History, that national interest in the problems of state and local 
history is not only growing but also expressing itself in concrete 
action by state legislative bodies. Michigan, for example, is ap- 
propriating a large sum for buildings and other necessary phases 
of historical activity under the Michigan Historical Commission. 
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During the past legislative period no less than six states passed 
laws improving their records programs, centering mainly on the 
tightening of state control over all types of archival records, both 
state and local. 

In Pennsylvania there is need to press this matter vigorously. 
In view of postwar plans for public works and similar programs 
designed to cushion the change from war to peace economy those 
concerned with the problem should be made aware of the impor- 
tance of a suitable structure at Harrisburg to house the historical, 
archival, and museum functions of the state government. Such 
a building might even combine this service with some form of 
memorial recognition for those who served their country in 
World War II. There are not at present suitable facilities at 
Harrisburg for taking care of the war records. The interest of the 
veterans’ organizations of the state should be aroused in the 
project. 


Major William G. Murdock in a recent article in the Harris- 
burg Telegraph called attention to the interesting fact that Gov- 
ernor Edward Martin is the first trained military man to serve 
as a Pennsylvania governor during time of war. The nearest ap- 
proach was Governor Francis Shunk of Mexican War days, who 
had been a member of a local militia company sent to Baltimore 
for its defense in the War of 1812. Governors Curtin, Hastings, 
and Brumbaugh of the Civil War, Spanish-American, and World 
War I days were not army men. The state has been served in 
days of peace, however, by numerous governors with military 
records of some distinction, starting with Thomas Mifflin. 


Memories of early days in the Pennsylvania oil industry were 
revived in July with the launching of a new liberty ship, chris- 
tened the Edwin L. Drake in memory of the pioneer driller. An- 
other ship launched in September was named the Orville P. Tay- 
lor in honor of another pioneer in the oil industry. Taylor, while 
not so well known as Drake, pioneered in developing the so-called 
Allegheny oil field in near-by New York State and was a familiar 
figure in the Pennsylvania oil regions as well. 


The Pennsylvania Dutch and Their Cookery is the subject of a 
recent book by J. George Frederick, published by the Business 
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Bourse, 80 West 40th Street, New York. Besides dealing with 
the food of the Pennsylvania Germans the volume includes inter- 
esting fashion accounts of folklore, customs, and legends asso- 
ciated with particular recipes and their use. 


Work on the restoration and repair of the Ephrata cloisters is 
going forward with the aid of an additional modest appropriation 
by the assembly for this purpose. The work is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. G. Edwin Brumbaugh, Philadelphia architect and 
specialist in Pennsylvania German architecture, who is employed 
by the Historical Commission. Mr. Brumbaugh recently com- 
pleted the restoration of the Daniel Boone homestead. Funds 
were made available also for further development of the work 
at Old Economy, where Mr. Charles Stotz is the architect in 
charge. 


The American Philosophical Society has made a grant to Mr. 
Samuel Bayard for the study and collection of early folk ballads 
in southwestern Pennsylvania. Mr. Bayard, a native of this sec- 
tion of the state, is a graduate of the Pennsylvania State College 
and has done graduate work at Harvard. From boyhood he has 
been interested in early folk tunes and ballads, of which he ‘as an 
extensive personal collection. The author of several articles on 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia folklore, he is well equipped for 
the task at hand. It is hoped that this project may become the 
starting point for further scholarly investigation of the rich and 
varied customs, tales, and music of this state. 


Reports indicate that enrollment was very high in the several 
courses offered in Pennsylvania history at college and university 
summer sessions. The factors responsible were the new require- 
ment for certification of teachers and the prospective increase in 
use of Pennsylvania history in the schools. The need for material 
on the history of the state and especially for visual-instruction aids 
such as maps and lantern slides is great. Every local historian 
and historical society should be on the alert to help by providing 
information, extending the use of museum and other facilities, and 
otherwise assisting both teachers and students. 

The attention of county historians is called to the fact that 
an act of the Pennsylvania assembly passed in 1923 and amended 
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in 1929 provides that the commissioners of any county “may, 
either independently or in connection with any other municipality 
or municipalities within their respective county, or any society or 
organization, appropriate money for the compilation and publica- 
tion of a county war history.” The intent appears to have been 
to encourage the writing of county war histories; the act is so 
written that it does not limit the scope of such activity to any par- 
ticular war. Representatives of historical societies may well ap- 
proach county commissioners for aid in current war-history work. 


The Legislative Reference Bureau, State Museum Building, 
Harrisburg, has available a valuable bulletin (number 33) en- 
titled A Compilation of the Laws of Pennsylvania Relating to 
Soldiers, Sailors, Marines and their Dependents and War Veteran 
Organizations. The publication, which includes a considerable 
amount of legislation relative to war records and histories which 
should be of interest to local historical agencies, may be obtained 
free upon request. Much of the material appears never to have 
been utilized. 


The regular annual meeting of the American Association for 
State and Local History will be as usual held jointly with the So- 
ciety of American Archivists at Princeton, New Jersey, on No-- 
vember 17-18. The program, under the direction of a committee 
composed of Mr. S. K. Stevens (chairman), Mr. Christopher C. 
Crittenden, Mr. Herbert A. Kellar, and Mrs. Virginia Gambrell 
(of Dallas, Texas), will consist principally of round-table discus- 
sions of historical problems common to the societies and historical 
agencies throughout the country. On the agenda will be war- 
history programs, postwar plans for historical and archival projects 
which will enable the historical groups to take advantage of public 
works and relief programs perhaps more intelligently than in the 
past, and problems of membership, publicity, and public service 
of the historical societies. 


Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia for June contains a very interesting illustrated article on 
the famous Church of the Blessed Sacrament at Bally, Pennsyl- 
vania, by the Right Reverend Monseigneur Leo Gregory Fink. 
Members of the association who attended the meeting at Reading 
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and visited this historic Catholic shrine will be especially inter- 
ested in the review of the significance of Bally in the development 
of the Jesuit missionary activities in Pennsylvania and the ex- 
pansion of Roman Catholicism. In the same issue appears the 
first installment of a valuable article on “Christina of Sweden,” 
prepared by Marguerite Horan Gowen. 


Mr. George Korson has added another title to his list of publi- 
cations on hitherto unsuspected industrial folkiore of the coal 
industry. Coal Dust on the Fiddle, published by the University 
of Pennsylvania Press, has bituminous coal ficids as its locale. 
The songs of the miners are presented against a detailed back- 
ground of their life and work. Pennsylvania needs more of this 
type of research, though this volume does not deal entirely with 
this state. 


Visitors to the state capitol in recent months have had their 
curiosity aroused by the steel scaffolding appearing in the main 
entrance. Some thirty years ago Edwin Austin Abbey, Pennsyl- 
vania artist, executed for the capitol of his native state a series of 
brilliant and imaginative mural paintings. Among these, four 
lunettes just below the dome have been regarded as especially 
outstanding. Because of moisture, temperature, and other changes 
the paintings lost much of their original beauty, and their restora- 
tion was undertaken in September, 1942, by the artist Vincent 
Maragliotti under the supervision of Mr. William Ludwig of the 
state Art Commission. In some instances as much as seventy-five 
feet of original canvas had to be replaced and repainted. Obviously 
expert workmanship was necessary for duplicatiou of the originals. 
The task was undertaken only after careful research and has been 
finished in a most gratifying manner. 


A project for the removal of the restored flagship Niagara, in 
the custody of the Historical Commission, to a suitable location 
alongside lower State Street dock in Erie is under way. The 
historic vessel has been placed in a temporary cradle pending the 
completion of permanent installations for its preservation as one 
of the nation’s outstanding naval memorials. The ship was first 
raised from its watery grave in 1913 for the centennial of the 
battle of Lake Erie on September 10, 1813. It was fully if not 
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accurately restored, but it was later allowed to fall into ruin and 
was partially repaired in 1923. It is now carefully reconstructed 
according to plans formulated after considerable research. Per- 
manent care is assured. 


Plans for the publication of Pennsylvania’s Second Year at War 
are progressing satisfactorily. The bulletin on the first year of the 
state’s war effort has been very well received and has attracted 
national attention. Representatives of Virginia and Connecticut 
war-history agencies have visited Harrisburg to become directly 
acquainted with the Pennsylvania plan. It will be possible in the 
forthcoming bulletin, to be published early in 1944, to include much 
more complete and definite information concerning Pennsylvania’s 
war production than is in the first one, for early censorship re- 
strictions are being modified. 


Pennsylvania has already furnished about twice as many men 
to the armed services as in World War I. It is contributing about 
ten per cent of the national aggregate, amounting to about ten per 
cent of the total population of the state. The commission has 
inaugurated a campaign to secure diaries and letters of those in 
the service to be deposited with the state archives. One very 
interesting and valuable diary of a Pennsylvania boy serving in 
North Africa in the Army Air Corps who has been reported 
missing in April has been transcribed. Since transcriptions or 
microfilms can be readily made by the commission, it is not neces- 
sary to part with originals. The cooperation of association mem- 
bers in locating material of this sort is solicited. 


As a part of its contribution in increasing the amount of Penn- 
sylvania material available for school use the Historical Commis- 
sion has in preparation for early publication a booklet entitled 
Pennsylvama—My State. In it will be presented in outline torm, 
with the aid of charts, tables, and brief analytical articles, out- 
standing facts concerning the history, government, geography, and 
resources of the state. Much of the information is assembled 
from other state publications. Miss Avis Cauley, Messrs. Kent 
and Stevens of the commission history staff, and Mr. Oliver Heck- 
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man of the Department of Public Instruction are collaborators in 
preparing the bulletin. 


Mr. Marvin W. Schlegel of the commission staff is working on 
a biographical study of Franklin B. Gowen, notable figure in the 
development of the Reading system and the anthracite coal indus- 
try, as his doctoral dissertation at Columbia University. He will 
be grateful for any information or papers applying to his subject. 


The fall and spring sessions of the Middle States Council for 
the Social Studies (formerly the Middle States Association of 
History and Social Science Teachers) will study the problem of 
revising courses in United States history and in world history 
in the light of wartime developments. The sessions will be prac- 
tical, seeking to propose specific changes in these courses on 
various school levels. All history teachers are invited to take 
part in the meetings. 

The fall session will be an all-day session, Tuesday, December 
28, at Columbia University, New York City, this being the day 
preceding the convention of the American Historical Association, 
which also meets in this locale. Starting with a general meeting, 
devoted to basic proposals presented by leaders in the field, 
the conference will next resolve itself into sectional groups for 
frank discussion of what should be, and what can be, done on 
each of the school levels in each of the courses. Before closing, 
the general conference will reconvene to assemble the sectional 
reports into preliminary revisions of the two courses. 

During the following months these preliminary revisions will be 
discussed among local teachers’ groups, preparatory to final con- 
sideration at the spring meeting of the council. This meeting is 
planned for March 24-25, 1944, in Philadelphia during school- 
men’s week at the University of Pennsylvania. It will be con- 
ducted in the same manner as the fall meetings and will determine 
the final revisions. These revisions, with selections from the 
principal papers and discussions and with summaries from the 
sectional reports, will constitute the 1944 issue of the Proceedings ; 
this issue is designed to be of value to teachers generally in the 
field. A similar study and printed report on the problem of re- 
vision in other social-studies courses is projected for succeeding 
sessions. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA CANAL 


By Mrs. Hazet WHITENIGHT 
Lime Ridge School, Columbia County, Pennsylvania 


HE Pennsylvania Canal, built with pick and shovel more 
than a hundred years ago, was actually in use from 1828 
until 1900. Extending from Nanticoke, the loading place for the 
North Branch of the canal, which ran through Wilkes-Barre, and 
on to Buffalo by way of Seneca Lake to Havre de Grace, Mary- 
land, and traversing the community known as Lime Ridge, it was 
composed of four divisions: the first from Nanticoke to Northum- 
berland, the second from Shamokin Dam to Clarks Ferry, the 
third from Clarks Ferry across the river to Harrisburg and 
thence to Columbia, and the fourth to Havre de Grace and by 
way of the Chesapeake Bay to Baltimore and Delaware City. 
The first of these four sections is the one of primary concern 
in this paper. 

The canal was from seven to eight feet in depth and about 
thirty feet in width. Along its bank was a towpath on which the 
mules walked while pulling the boats. Two mules were used for 
single boats and from four to five (hitched tandem style) for 
double, depending upon the load. The mules were driven by boys 
usually from twelve to sixteen years of age. 

At Nanticoke and other places along the canal, locks maintained 
an adequate water level for operation, and aqueducts, built of logs, 
stones, and slabs, such as that across Fishing Creek near Rupert 
carried the water over creeks and rivers. 

Water was drained from the canal in the late fall in order to 
protect the banks of the canal from deterioration due to freezing 
and thawing. Each boatman took care of his own boat through- 
out the winter; he frequently sold his worn-out mules or traded 
them for better ones in anticipation of the opening of the canal 
the following spring. 
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A fleet of boats, each of which carried the complete name of the 
company on the front and sides, was owned by the Pennsylvania 
Canal Company. H. J. Boone, of Lime Ridge, who is still living, 
operated a number of these boats during his early manhood. 
Privately owned boats were as a general rule operated by the 
owners or by trusted employees, but those belonging to large com- 
panies were operated by crews, each consisting of a captain, a boat- 
man, a bowsman, and one or two laborers. 

Boats were limited in size by the width of the canal and the 
length of the locks. Built of oak and pine lumber on a large scale, 
especially at Espy, they were both double and single. The double 
boats consisted simply of two single boats chained together. While 
used chiefly for freighting coal, pig iron, grain, and fertilizer, 
they carried passengers also. Some of the coal shipped over the 
canal was burned in an iron furnace at Bloomsburg that produced 
pig iron, which was in turn transported by the same boats to 
Nanticoke and other urban communities. 3 

Cargoes were weighed at Beach Haven at the dry dock. Boats 
were guided into a lock and slowly lowered to a pair of scales as 
the water was drained out. After the weighing was done, water 
was turned into the lock until it reached the proper level, where- 
upon the gates were opened and the boat continued on its journey. 

When boats were not in use, they were drawn into basins along 
the sides of the canal. These basins corresponded roughly to 
railroad sidings, and the one at Espy made no charge for storage. 
The average canal boat made about seventy-two trips each year 
from Nanticoke to Northumberland. 

The wages of the people employed on the canal were compara- 
tively small. Captains were paid a fifty-cent fare from Nanticoke 
to New York, a sixteen-cent fare from Nanticoke to Berwick, and 
a nineteen-cent fare from Nanticoke to Lime Ridge. Some of the 
men received ten dollars a month as wages; bowsmen were paid 
five dollars. A number of the larger boats had cooks; the crews 
sometimes slept in bunks aboard but more often stopped at taverns 
along the way. Food was cheap. Potatoes couid be bought for 
five cents a bushel, eggs for eight cents a dozen, molasses for 
five cents a quart, and beefsteak for ten cents a pound. Clothing 
too was inexpensive; overalls, for instance, cost twenty-five cents 
a pair. 
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Some of the men who served as captains on boats from Lime 
Ridge to distant points were Harry Pressler, Jonas Hughs, H. J. 
Boone, Henry Boone, Charles Boone, Henry Heintzelman, and 
Thomas Cain. 


FILMING “HISTORIC ALLENTOWN” 


By ME tvitte J. Borer 


Sponsor of Allentown High School Historical Society and Secretary of 
Lehigh County Historical Society 


N the city of Allentown much publicity came from an idea 
which originated five years ago at a meeting of the local high- 
school historical society. At the suggestion of ihe sponsor of the 
group a committee was appointed to study the important episodes 
in the founding and growth of the city which might lend them- 
selves to convenient moving-picture filming for a story entitled 
“Historic Allentown.” 

After a month of study on the part of the society’s committee 
the members presented the sponsor, who was to assume the role 
of photographer, a card-index system of suggested scenes arranged 
chronologically. At a meeting of the society the committee’s re- 
port was accepted unanimously. A standing invitation was issued 
to all members to call on the photographer after school hours any 
clear day suitable for camera work and accompany him either in 
his car or on foot to the particular scene or scenes to be recorded. 
Many club sessions for editing film and revising sequences were 
held. The time consumed by the project was far greater than 
had been expected ; several school years were required to complete 
the job. It was only during the school year of 1942-1943 that the 
pupils agreed for the first time that they had a film which could 
be shown publicly. 

The extent of field interest and the variety of subject matter 
are evident in the range covered. Included are comparative views 
of the city today with colored lithographs of the city of one 
hundred years ago, the latter of which were borrowed from the 
Lehigh County Historical Society archives; the surrounding 
geography which attracted the founder, William Allen; the ad- 
jacent streams inhabited by many trout which suggested to James 
Allen, the son of William Allen, a name for his new home, Trout 
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Fall, built in 1770, now the home of the Lehigh County His- 
torical Society ; Hunters’ Cabin in the Parkway, built in 1711, now 
restored by the park department; and early street plans with the 
original names in honor of members of the William Allen family 
in place of the numerical names of today. The military contri- 
bution of Allentown is presented in this technicolor film by means 
of the Revolutionary War monuments as well as Hessian prison 
site, Civil War, and Spanish-American War markers. 

The photographer and the pupils were fortunate to have access 
to the six rare Wilt oil paintings of Allentown views in the early 
1860’s. These were only recently presented to the local historical 
society by the eighty-year-old artist. Views of the colonial court- 
house and its architectural details are very colorful. 

A very appealing part of the film is that which shows the 
canal, still in a fair state of preservation, including lock machinery, 
within the city limits. Color photography lends such scenes of 
canal operation a romantic touch. It is impossible to review all 
the interesting “shots.” When the film was exhibited to several 
thousand of the student body in the high school, the final scene 
with a very rare color portrait of the founder, Judge William 
Allen, from the Copley portrait, and the narrator’s concluding 
statement, “This is your historic Allentown,” brought applause 
which attested to the success of the project. 

The narration should not be overlooked. Since the film had 
to be “silent,” the narrator’s amplified voice was necessary to 
dispense with too many titles. The problem cf setting up the 
script for the narrator was equally as fascinating to the members 
of the student society as that of assembling the pictures, for it 
required many meetings, many viewings of the film, and much 
reference to historical material for accuracy. Without the nar- 
ration, ably performed by a senior boy, the film would have lost 
much of its effectiveness. 

The length of the film is four hundred feet of Kodachrome. It 
could readily be extended to several times that length. In fact, 
the younger members of the society, next year’s seniors, plan to 
add to it unless wartime activities interfere. The Allentown High 
School Historical Society members of the Pennsylvania Feder- 
ation of Junior Historians have not only renewed their faith in 
a precious historical background but also established justifiable 
pride in what their community means to them. 
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The British Empire before the American Revolution, Vol. V: Zones of 
International Friction: The Great Lakes Frontier, Canada, the West 
Indies, India, 1748-1754. By Lawrence Henry Gipson. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. Pp. lix, 352, $5.00.) 


The fifth volume of Professor Gipson’s comprehensive work on The 
British Empire before the American Revolution continues the study begun 
in the fourth volume on “zones of international friction.” That volume 
treated “the course of events along the northern frontier of Florida, within 
the lands of the Cherokee, Creeks, and Chocktaw, and in Louisiana, the 
Illinois country, and the Ohio Valley.” The present volume traces the rela- 
tions between Great Britain and France in the period before the French and 
Indian War leading to the increasing tensions in the Great Lakes region, 
in Canada, in the West Indies, and in India. 

The volume opens with a survey of Canada during the last short period 
of peace under French rule. The story of the settlements along the St. 
Lawrence, including the manner of life of “les habitants” and the de- 
velopment of a distinct French-Canadian civilization, is graphically portrayed. 
Most interesting is the description of Quebec, the capital of New France, 
a city “of gracious and abundant living.” Brief pictures of other popuiation 
centers such as Montreal and Trois Riviéres are given. The accouut of 
Canada on the eve of the French and Indian War is well rounded and 
deals with social, economic, and cultural aspects as well as political and 
international. 

The description of the Great Lakes frontier is one that centers in the 
fur trade. It includes a discussion of the significance of the trade, the 
trading posts, the monopolistic companies, the competition with the Eng- 
lish. Following it is an analysis of the strategic role played by the Six 
Confederated Indian Nations in the Great Lakes region. 

On the background of the description of New France is projected the 
work of the Albany Congress. Professor Gipson points out that the 
significance of the affirmative vote of that body as to “whether the Board 
should proceed to form a plan of Union of the Colonies by Act of Parlia- 
ment” has escaped most students of the constitutional history of the old 
British Empire. He stresses the significance of the “Representation of 
the State of the Colonies” which “surveyed with steady view the problem 
of immediate importance facing the Empire in North America and in gen- 
eral terms offered solutions for the most pressing.” The “Plan of Union” 
too tried to make clear “how within the constitutional framework of the 
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Empire the desired colonial concert with minor adjustments could be 
created and made the effective instrument for preserving the integrity of 
British North America. In committing themselves to these tasks the com- 
missioners frankly went beyond the power granted to most of them— 
something that likewise was true of those who later gathered in 1787 to 
frame the present Constitution of the United States. However, unlike the 
latter, they saw all their efforts confounded under a torrent of criticism 
and even scorn let loose by the respective governments that had deputized 
them.” 

The rest of the book has to do with the difficult position of the Acadians, 
the “neutral” islands of the Caribbean (Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
and Tobago), and the very complex problem of Europe in India. The 
attempts to preserve the peace that came at Aix-la-Chapelle and ended the 
War of the Austrian Succession are discussed. The author concludes that 
the chief responsibility for the failure to keep the peace “must lie at the 
door of the French ministry, through its inability to understand, or at least 
its unwillingness to acknowledge, the plain implications flowing out of 
previous international covenants solemnly entered into by the French 
Crown.” 

The volume under review measures up to the high standard set by 
Professor Gipson in his earlier volumes. The work is marked by fine 
literary quality and thorough scholarship. It includes a number of excellent 
plans and maps. The index is excellent, and the format is in keeping with 
the quality of the book. 

University of Pennsylvania. Artur C. BINnING « 


A History of the Evangelical Church. By Raymond W. Albright. (Harris- 
burg: The Evangelical Press, 1942. Pp. xix, 501. $3.50.) 


In recent months several books of first importance to the religious history 
of Pennsylvanians of German origin have come from the press. By no means 
the least of these is the work which is the subject of this review. It is an 
official history of the Evangelical Church, authorized by the General Con- 
ference of that denomination in 1934. Invited by the Board of Publication 
and the Historical Society of his church to undertake the preparation of 
such a work, Dr. Raymond W. Albright, professor of church history in the 
Evangelical School of Theology, accepted the commission in 1935. His 
appointment as a fellow of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation greatly 
facilitated his researches by permitting him to study in Europe in 1937. A 
History of the Evangelical Church is, therefore, a product of scholarly 
effort extending over a period of several years. 

Dr. Albright has written the history of a denomination whose existence 
roughly coincides with that of the United States under its present con- 
stitution. Whether the beginning of the Evangelical Church—the name 
adopted in 1922 when the Evangelical Association and the United Evan- 
gelical Church were merged—be dated from the conversion of Jacob 
Albrecht (later Anglicized as Albright) in 1792, from Albrecht’s first 
missionary tour in 1796, from the organizaiion of the first classes in 1800, 
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or from the meeting of the first conference in 1803 is a matter of no great 
importance. We may rightly say that the Evangelical Church is ap- 
proximately a hundred and fifty years old. Begun by Jacob Albrecht as 
a “Methodist movement” among Pennsylvania Germans, this denomination 
has grown as America has grown and has spread with the spread of the 
German people in the United States. Like several other Protestant 
denominations, it has covered the land, thus making an important contribu- 
tion to American life. But its work has not been hemmed in by the 
boundaries of the country in which it took its rise; its influence has been 
felt, and is now being felt, in Canada, in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa. 
In 1941 the Evangelical Church had an American membership of nearly 
a quarter of a million, an impressive number of educational and benevolent 
institutions in the United States and in Europe, and publishing houses in 
the United States, Germany, and Switzerland. Here is indeed an im- 
pressive monument to those pioneers who were called by their con- 
temporaries the “Albrecht people.” 

Perhaps the one word that best describes this book is the word thorough. 
An able historian and a master of both English and German, Dr. Albright 
has produced a work that might well be taken as a model for denomina- 
tional histories. In the preface he has reviewed briefly earlier histories of 
his denomination and has generously and justly praised W. W. Orwig’s 
Geschichte der Evangelischen Gemeinschaft, a book which was published 
in Cleveland in 1857. In the body of his book he has told with a wealth 
of detail and with critical skill the story of the beginnings of his church 
and has traced through the years that have followed the history of its 
institutional growth. Every chapter is carefully documented, and the work 
is crowned with a bibliography which fills nearly thirty pages. The book 
is well printed and appropriately illustrated. If a reviewer must find some 
fault with it, he may direct his fire at the index, which is less complete 
than it might have been. 

Dr. Albright has written a book that will please both general readers 
and professional scholars. Henceforth no bibliography of Pennsylvania 
history that omits it can be called satisfactory. 

Bucknell University. J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


The History of the Eastern Synod of the Reformed Church in the United 
States. By H. M. J. Klein. (Lancaster: Published by the Eastern 
Synod, 1943. Pp. [x], 414. $1.25.) 


The union of the Reformed Church in the United States with the 
Evangelical Synod of North America in 1934 was an event of profound 
significance to both these bodies. Keenly aware of this fact, the Eastern 
Synod of the Reformed Church, as it was completing its adjustment to the 
new order of things, decided at its annual meeting in 1940 that the time 
was appropriate for writing its history. Happily, as the sequel has proved, 
the duty of preparing such a work devolved principally upon one of the 
synod’s former presidents, Dr. H. M. J. Klein, who had amply demon- 
strated his fitness for the task by a long and successful career as professor 
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of history in Franklin and Marshall College. The volume whose title 
appears at the head of this review is Dr. Klein’s response to the trust 
confided in him. It was a labor of love performed with the skill of a 
mature scholar. 

The book is divided into three parts, of which the first part, an introductory 
survey consisting of three chapters, deals with what well may be called the 
colonial period of the German Reformed Church in the United States. This 
period ended in 1793 when the Coetus, formed in 1747 as a dependency of 
the Reformed Church in Holland, became an independent body known as 
the Synod of the Reformed German Church in the United States of America. 
Before this relationship was dissolved, the Reformed Church in Holland had 
sent to the Reformed Church in Pennsylvania thirty-seven ministers, hun- 
dreds of Bibles, and large sums of money for religious and educational 
purposes. Here we observe one of the enduring Dutch contributions to 
civilization in the New World. The second part of the book is a history 
of the synod proper—the original synod of the German Reformed Church 
in the United States. Since it covers the years from 1793 to 1941, it is by 
far the largest part of the book. The third and last part of the book, a 
brief chapter by Dr. Benjamin S. Stern on the German Synod of the East 
excepted, is of the nature of an appendix, consisting of three summary 
chapters dealing with educational institutions, missions, and publications, 
a brief epilogue, and several pages of synodica! statistics. Most of the 
book has been written from the sources. From the synodical minutes, a 
part of which is available only in manuscript, Dr. Klein has sifted and 
arranged year by year much valuable material. 

This work is emphatically a contribution to the history of Pennsylvania, 
and it is no slight contribution to the religious and educational history of 
the United States. For many long years the Eastern Synod (to use the 
name that it acquired in 1889) was the German Reformed Church in the 
United States, a church whose interests centered in Pennsylvania. There 
was no other synod of that church until the Classis of Ohio became the 
Synod of Ohio in 1824. A daughter of the Reformed Church in Europe, 
the Eastern Synod became the mother of the German Reformed Church in 
America. What the Reformed Church in Holland had been to the Re- 
formed congregations in America before 1793, this synod was to the Ger- 
man Reformed congregations that arose in the United States as the area of 
American settlement was extended. The history of this synod is, therefore, 
a significant chapter of the history of the German Reformed Church in 
America. But it is more than that. Since, speaking broadly, the institu- 
tional development of this denomination has been not unlike that of some 
other Protestant denominations in the United States, general historians of 
religion in the United States will hereafter draw upon Dr. Klein’s work 
for pertinent data to support some of their generalizations; and doubtless 
when they do so they will be doubly grateful to him for having eased their 
labor by the annalistic method he employed in treating his subject. More 
specifically, this work will lighten the labor of documenting chapters on 
missions, education, and publications in a general history of religion in the 
United States. 
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The book is attractively printed, extensively illustrated, and beautifully 
bound. It contains a helpful but not an exhaustive index. Perhaps the only 
regret that the serious student of American church history will have when 
he completes his examination of it will be that the plan of the work did 
not call for a comprehensive bibliography. 

Bucknell University. J. Ortn Ovrenant 


William Smith. By Albert F. Gegenheimer. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. vii, 233. $2.50.) 


To have the principal part in the founding and in the survival of two 
colleges as well as an important part in the launching of a third is no mean 
achievement. A man who in addition was active in politics and in science 
and in the church, invested in western lands, owned a comparatively 
fashionable country estate, and was head of a family lived a busy life indeed. 
All these activities on the part of the Reverend William Smith, D.D., are 
ably and interestingly described in the work of Mr. Gegenheimer. 

Born and educated in Aberdeen, Scotland, William Smith was greatly 
influenced by the debated question of educational reform prevalent at the 
University of Aberdeen during his student years. A happy chance having 
brought him to New York, he summed up his views on education for the 
benefit of the incipient King’s College in A General Idea of the College 
of Mirania, published in 1753. His experiences in New York did not attach 
him greatly to this country, which might have lost him as a citizen had 
he not been called to Philadelphia by the authorities of the academy there. 
To put his theories into practice by raising the status of the academy to 
that of a college challenged his interest, and for the rest of his life he re- 
mained a resident of Philadelphia. 

Fully half the volume under discussion is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the College of Philadelphia and Smith’s influence as provost there 
—and quite justly, since he himself considered this his principal work. 
But even as a person of such abounding energy could not be restricted to 
academic life, the author deals in turn with his courageous’ political stand 
during the troubled times of the French and Indian War and the years 
embracing the Revolution; his temporary retirement to the Eastern Shore, 
where at Chestertown he successfully launched Washington College; his 
great service to the church in America through the preaching of sermons 
on important public occasions and through his organizing ability, which 
helped appreciably in transposing the Episcopal Church from its establish- 
ment in England to a national footing; and his private concerns as an in- 
vestor in lands in western Pennsylvania. 

Anyone who has studied the source material or read the biography, how- 
ever, can easily perceive that greater than the accomplishments of Smith’s 
life was the character of the man himself. Large in person and large 
in ideas, the provost lived with a gusto in keeping with the vigorous de- 
mands of a new country and a new age, tempering his enthusiasm with a 
love for justice and truth and exhibiting a sympathetic understanding of 
humanity, from archbishops to frontiersmen. 
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The author has made a diligent and discriminating use of his abundant 
source material, and the resulting volume should have importance to all 
who are interested in the cultural activities of the later colonial period. 
Cornwall Bridge, Conn. BEerTHA SPRAGUE Fox 


Coal Dust on the Fiddle: Songs and Stories of the Bituminous Industry. 
By George Korson. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943. Pp. xvi, 460. $3.50.) 


Here is a new body of literature that merits the attention of everyone 
concerned with indigenous American art. Here are songs, anecdotes, 
legends, and folk sayings by soft-coal miners in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama. Here 
are complaints about the company story, celebrations of “Puppy Love” and 
“Kentucky Rye,” commemorations of fires and rebellions, and “John L. 
Lewis Blues.” 

But this is no mere anthology. The ballads and stories fit into a scheme 
larger than that. As in his early collection, Minstrels of the Mine Patch: 
Songs and Stories of the Anthracite Industry, Mr. Korson has purposed 
to describe life in the coal mines and make that life real by dramatizing it 
in anecdotes and illustrating it with ballads of the miners themselves. From 
materials accumulated in three years of traveling, listening, recordinz, and 
reading little-read publications, now listed in a useful bibliography, ne has 
selected the most illuminating and presented them against a background 
of social history that is frequently so interesting as to “up-stage” the 
primary matter. 

Grouped in three general sections, the chapters in Coal Dust on the Fiddle 
picture life in the company-owned village, with its related company-miner 
problems; folklore at work in the coal mines, with emphasis on mine 
disasters ; and the union’s role in the struggle for improved conditions, with 
accounts of famous strikes and massacres. Within each chapter are ar- 
ranged chronologically the pertinent stories and songs. Although the 
chapters dealing with life in the coal camps may contain information familiar 
to the specialist, they nevertheless describe the camps with such freshness 
that the setting is more sharply etched than it can be in the usual textbook. 
And no specialist will fail to appreciate the chapters on mine disasters, for 
from the tales of rescuers and survivors Mr. Korson has reconstructed 
movingly and horribly the reactions of those trapped below. 

In distribution of emphasis the author has proceeded logically. Since 
hardship has long been the miner’s staple, the ballad of discontent pre- 
dominates; and since the union has stood as a symbol of the miner’s hope 
for a better life, the section dealing with unionization is the longest in the 
book. The most exacting scholar may be disturbed by lack of specific 
documentation and by vagueness in chronological development; but whethet 
social or literary historian, he will be compensated by discovering something 
tarer, something for which playwrights and novelists have usually to be 
depended upon: the elusive “state of mind” of a part of American society. 
University of Pennsylvania. Rosert H. Extras 
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